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DOCTOR JACOB. 



CHAPTER I. 

Hardly had Katchen recovered from the 
agitation into which Mrs. Brill's overtures 
had thrown her, when she received a mes- 
sage from the Baroness, requesting an in- 
terview. At first, in childish petulance 
she resolved to refuse ; but on second and 
calmer thoughts, she deemed it best to 
consent. The blow must be struck sooner 
or later — better strike it now and have no 
more to fear. 
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Accordingly, she took her way, not 
without some trepidation, into the pres- 
ence of the Baroness, greeting that 
lady simply and coldly as her heart dic- 
tated. 

"My dear little Katchen," began that 
lady, in her blandest manner, " why do 
you avoid me and show such restraint 
in my presence? Do I not love you? — 
do I not wish to make you happy?" 

"Perhaps so, Madame de Ladenburg; 
but your notions of happiness are very 
different to my own. I can't feel and 
think after a pattern, just as I copy my 
sampler." 

And having said thus much, Katchen 
trembled and wondered how long her 
courage would last. The Baroness mean- 
time played with a delicate piece of silkwork, 
puzzled at the sudden change that had 
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DOCTOR JACOB. 3 

come over her neophyte, formerly so shy 
and meek, now so hostile and sarcastic. 
Was there a lover in the way, as her 
son opined? She determined to sound to 
their secret depths those still deep waters 
of Katchen's nature. 

^^Of course you can't, love, and I 
should be the last person to force the 
impulses of your young heart. For in- 
stance, if I supposed that Baron Josef 
had a rival, I would say no further word 
in his favour." 

Katchen had not looked for this kind 
of attack ; a hasty blush dashed her 
cheeks, she felt no power of uttering 
a word. 

" If I supposed that you had a lover, 
Katchen, poor Josef and his sighs must 
remain unpleaded for — if not, I want to 
know, in plain German, what grounds of 
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objection you have against him. Be can- 
did with me, as behoves the subject. 
Have you, or have you not, another and 
more favoured suitor?" 

What could Katchen do or say? She 
felt the merciless gaze of the Baroness 
fixed upon her, and she knew that alike 
confession or denial were fraught with 
danger. Should she confess all, and save 
herself that way? Or should she refuse 
Baron Josef merely on the plea of her 
own dislike to him? She had pledged 
her secresy to Dr. Jacob, and she chose 
the latter course. 

^' Baron Josef is utterly unsuitable to 
me, and of my own free will I will 
never become his wife. If you were to 
question me a hundred times, Baroness 
Ladenburg, my answer would remain un- 
changed. Why will you force me to say 
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what must sound disrespectful in your 
ears. I find no fault with Baron Josef. 
I simply dislike him." 

But the Baroness had marked her chang- 
ing colour, her hesitating manner, and her 
quiet underlying earnestness of tone. 
Something had evidently changed the timid 
young girl she had first met, into a resohite, 
passionate woman. Like the Goddess of 
Cythera, the Baroness possessed a hundred 
novas artes, nova consilia, by which to 
obtain the mastery of a weaker mind than 
her own, and now they were all exercised 
to the utmost. 

" And you won't tell me that other whom 
you like? Sly little Katchen !" 

Katchen writhed under her raillery, and 
was already losing command over herself. 
Her antagonist saw it, and made another 
thrust. 
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^^When a lover is kept so in the back- 
ground, people are allowed to form their 
own suppositions regarding him, which sup- 
positions are seldom favourable. My dear 
Katchen, let me speak to you as a mother 
might do, a mother who knows the world 
and the heartless people in it. Ten to 
one if this lover of yours has not heard 
of your dowry. A thousand to one, I may 
say." 

"What right have you to say such 
things?" cried Katchen, starting to her 
feet in uncontrolled anger. "I will not 
stay to hear them from you. If I refuse 
Baron Josef, does my refusal give you a 
right to tyrannize over me?" 

"Tyrannize over you?" laughed the 
Baroness, lightly, "that is hardly a fair 
word, my child. I but strive to open your 
eyes, perhaps to some dangerous adventurer. 
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You are young, pretty, and inexperienced — it 
would be a thousand pities for you to 
throw yourself away." 

A beautiful smile, half of pride, half of 
humility, played on Katchen's lips; she 
was comparing her own littleness to the 
greatness and strength of him she loved ; 
and the comparison made her feel happier 
than any conscious superiority could have 
done. 

"I shall not throw myself away," she 
said almost involuntarily ; and then she 
added with a blush, "I am not ashamed 
of him I love." 

" Then you infer that he is ashamed 
of you. One conclusion or the other 
must necessarily be arrived at, Kiitchen." 

The stinging words drew Katchen to a 
further imprudence, which she regretted 
as soon as it was beyond recall, but 
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which she could no more help than the 
bee can help stingmg the hand which is 
ready to crush it. She felt, with no tan- 
gible ground for doing so, that her con- 
fession would be a triumph over her ad- 
versary, and what woman could have re- 
sisted such a triumph then? 

'^ I am the betrothed wife of Dr. Jacob," 
she said, proudly. 

The Baroness did not speak or change 
colour or tremble, but her eyes gleamed 
with reckless overmastering passion, and 
her hands plucked convulsively at the 
folds of her dress, as if she must crush 
something. When she looked up, so com- 
pletely had she dissimulated the inner 
rage and scorn of her heart, that Kat- 
chen found some womanly disappointment 
in her calmness. 

" You are not surprised ?" she asked. 
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having grown more courageous since her 
daring avowal. 

"Surprised, and why?" 

"I cannot tell — I do not know," poor 
Katchen replied, blushingly. 

The Baroness added, in a tone of the 
deepest irony, 

" Those who know Dr. Jacob well would 
hardly be surprised at anything he might 
do ; it is somewhat of a precedent, I 
own, for a man of sixty to marry a 
child of eighteen, but I by no means 
affirm it is preposterous. What better 
guide can a young girl have than 
a man who might be her grandfather? 
Indeed, the mutual position possesses 
unequalled advantages. Such a mar- 
riage quiets the natural happy spirits 
of a young girl, brings her at once face 
to face with the hard realities of life ; 
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removes from her reach all those pleasant, 
though, perhaps, pernicious dreams of love 
and romance in which most youths and 
maidens delight ; gives her, instead of a 
fondling foolish lover, the grave ex- 
actions and experienced counsels of a 
parent. Tou have no father ; in Dr. 
Jacob you find one. For such a privilege, 
you are, doubtless, ready to renounce all 
other privileges of girlhood — truly, Katchen, 
you have chosen wisely." 

Every word stabbed Katchen to the 
heart with bitter poison, and yet she 
could but listen to the end. With pale 
cheeks and heaving bosom she awaited it. 

" Dr. Jacob may have chosen less wisely. 
It remains to be seen whether of the two 
he will not renounce most; in his en- 
deavour to render 'you happy, think of 
the many sacrifices he must make ; in his 
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endeavour to appear happy himself he 
will hardly fail to suffer also, since silence 
is acknowledged to be a bad remedy 
under trouble." 

" I love him so dearly — my love must 
make him happier/' whispered Katchen, 
half sobbing ; " you do not know me — 
you do not know him." 

Again the Baroness laughed — that light 
satirical laugh which Katchen found harder 
to bear than her haughtiest or most sting- 
ing word. 

" Not know him ?" she replied, with 
curling lip and kindling eyes — " not know 
him r 

And she repeated the words with a cruel 
mocking suggestiveness in her tone. 

^'And if you do. Baroness Ladenburg, 
can you say that he is not good and 
noble r 
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"Ttose are strong words, in speaking 
of mortal men, Katchen. Who of us is 
good and noble? Dr. Jacob cannot be 
blamed for partaking of the foibles of his 
kind. No man. Dr. Jacob least of all, 
could bear a close investigation as to the 
goodness of his life or the nobility of his 
character." 

*^I do not know what you call goodness 
and nobility, but I know that I love him, 
and that if he had as many faults as I be- 
lieve him to have virtues, I could not love 
him less," replied Katchen, sadly and simply. 
"Let us not talk of him any more, since 
you say so much that makes me miserable. 
May I go now? I hope Baron Josef will 
be happy." 

" I hope that you may be happy also, 
darling. Certainly it would have become 
you better to take the position of my 
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daughter-in-law, than that of Dr. Jacob's wife 
— ^however, I can only say that 1 trust my 
pleasant words will prove as prophecies, and 
my unpleasant ones as vagaries of my 
brain only. Tell your lover how sincerely 
I hope for his happiness. Your lover \ 
Katchen, when I think of Dr. Jacob's 
white hair I can hardly believe it. Well, 
we live to learn. Adieu, child." 

Once in the solitude of her own room, 
Katchen reproached herself bitterly for her 
imprudence. Why had she not forced 
herself to bear all sarcasms and all stings 
patiently for his dear sake? Was it not 
breaking faith with him ? — and what would 
he think of her in consequence? 

Holding her aching temples, she tried 
to clear her thoughts, and, if that might 
be, to convince herself that she had 
done no virtual harm. Surely Dr. Jacob 
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was of too high and too noble a nature 
to countenance subterfuge — surely, in ad- 
vising her to keep silence, he had not 
intended her to deny him, should the need 
arise! 

Oh ! to have him with her again ! — ^to 
feel the support of those strong arms, the 
consolation of that kind voice, the courage 
of that sweet smile! By his side how 
light must any troubles be compared to 
those she endured now ! 

Dear readers, do not condemn Kat- 
chen's sentiments as childlike and un- 
suiting her position of heroine in this 
story. All heroines are not heroic, you 
know, and heroism is so difficult to define 
that in the end our little Katchen, timid 
and tender as she is, may come in for 
some kind of honour. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

Early the next morning Katchen awoke 
with a vague sense of much misery en- 
dured and to come ; all night long she had 
dreamed of it, and no wonder that, on 
awakening, the poor child's cheeks looked 
pale. The bitter fruits of her passionate 
confession were already in part reaped. 
Mrs. Brill and Baron Josef had obtained 
speedy enlightenment on the subject from 
the. Baroness, * and to neither was the intel- 
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ligence welcome or expected. Mrs. Brill 
stormed, wept, and laughed hysterically 
by turns, threatening to annul the engage- 
ment through the agency of her husband 
and his coadjutor in St. Petersburg, 
trying to annul it herself by railing 
against Dr. Jacob in the most unlimited 
manner. He was in everybody's debt, 
he had come no one knew whence, and 
was going no one knew whither — ^he might 
be a charlatan for all she knew, and cer- 
tainly was a spendthrift — ^perhaps he had 
already a wife — indeed, she had heard 
more than one report on this head — ^per- 
haps ad infinitum. Moreover, Katchen had 
to endure endless taunts as to Dr. Jacob's 
personal disqualifications — not taunts after 
the manner of the Baroness, for Mrs. 
Brill was really the most good-natured 
person in the world, but taunts that stung 
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nevertheless. Of course Aggie and Baron 
Josef had each a congratulatory speech and 
an odd smile to accompany it, and even 
the children were full of rumour and curi- 
osity. All things considered, and with 
the prospect of a strict and speedy veto 
being put upon her further intercourse 
with Dr. Jacob, it is not surprising that 
Katchen wept herself to sleep, slept 
wretchedly, moaning at intervals, and woke 
unrefreshed. 

It was a bright bird-singing morning 
when she put back the heavy golden locks 
from her face, and sat up in her little bed, 
thinking. There were no curtains to her 
window, and she saw the green glowing 
sunmiit of the Melibocus, and the white 
watch-tower crowning it, over which the sun 
was slanting its first languid rays. The 
broad, peaceful mountain picture, the glow- 
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ing beechen woods, the far-stretching blue 
line of the Vosges hills, the calm, unbro- 
ken glory of the early summer morning, 
brought something like tranquillity to her 
heart. There is always something soothing 
to a troubled mind in the contemplation of 
distance, whether the space spanned be of 
sea, of plain, or of mountain range. How- 
ever heavily-laden or heart-sick we may be, 
when our eyes range over a wide extension 
of prospect, we feel that there is, at 
least, some spot which our troubles do not 
touch, some tiny haven, perhaps very far off 
and tedious to reach, but certainly within 
view, where we can cast off our burden 
and put on a cheerful countenance. 

And Katchen took a little courage as 
she gazed upon the beautiful, friendly, far- 
stretching Odenwald. It seemed to entice 
her, to wear the face of a deliverer, to 
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welcome her into its deep solitary summer. 
The very heavens seemed to stoop to her 
and draw her nearer. The forest leaves 
seemed to whisper, " Be true." 

But, could she be true if she stayed 
and allowed them to part her from him 
for ever? Could she be happy, if she 
went? 

There was something very terrible in the 
alternative. Either she must lose her 
old home, her kind guardian, her adopted 
brothers and sisters, or she must lose him 
— ^him whose love had made the world 
new and strange and beautiful to her. 

Her heart was very bitter towards Mrs. 
Brill on account of her invectives, and 
bitter towards Aggie on account of her 
jests ; the bare recollection of Baron Jo- 
sefs face was hateful, as he had spoken 
a congratulation. And she was full of 
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unspoken love and tenderness for Dr. 
Jacob. 

Still she paused, terror-stricken, on the 
threshold of her enterprise, and a gossa- 
mer thread might have drawn her back ; 
instead of that gossamer thread, instead 
of one consoling hope, one loving promise 
of forbearance, came the dreaded possibility 
of a forced marriage with Baron Josef. 

Slowly and sorrowfully, though with less 
of despair in her face, she dressed her- 
self, put one or two necessaries for a 
journey in her bag, and descended to the 
garden. As yet it was but five o'clock. 
Lazily-driven cows, with tinkling harness- 
bells, were wending their way towards 
the hay-field, and here and there the 
uplands were swarming with mowers. But 
the host and hostess of the Golden 
Lion were chatting over their morning 
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coffee, and did not notice Katchen's light 
step on the gravel. Unperceived, there- 
fore, she passed into the street, through the 
fields, and so to the foot of the wooded Me- 
libocus. A dog ran out of the Forester's 
house to bark at her, otherwise she pur- 
sued her way without interruption. 

It would have been diflScult to analyse 
her frame of mind then. She had as 
yet no precise intention of advance or 
return. She only felt that by the one 
course she should prove to Dr. Jacob the 
length and depth and breadth of her at- 
tachment, thereby linking her fate irrevo- 
cably with his ; whilst by the other she 
should encounter much certain unhappiness. 
Without resolving anything she went 
on. 

Dr. Jacob had mentioned in that 
second 'and parting letter that she might 
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write to him in a few days at Heidelberg, 
through which place he should pass on 
his way to Vienna; and Heidelberg there- 
fore formed the goal of all her hopes and 
wishes. To await him there, to prove 
beyond doubt that whatever the world 
might do she believed in him, to carry 
out by deeds rather than words the reality 
of her affection — this ambition made her 
eyes brighten and her heart beat quickly, 
as she followed the winding path of 'the 
forest. 

Katchen had crossed the Melibocus 
many a time, and she knew, without 
looking at the guide-posts, the route 
that led to Auerbach, and the route 
that led to Zwingenberg. The latter 
place was passed by the trains to Heidel- 
berg every two hours ; accordingly, Katchen 
left the lovely valley and ruined towers 
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of Auerbach behind her, keeping in view the 
Khine valley and the Belvidere tower sur- 
mounting it. 

As she continued to ascend, the prospect 
widened ; between glowing vistas of birch 
and beech she caught glimpses of vineyard 
and village and ruined Schloss, all flecked 
with shadow ; whilst here and there a 
wooded bluff had caught the first red bur- 
nish of the sun. Overhead, birch and 
beech made a leafy roofing, pricked scantily 
by the warm rich sunlight, whilst no sound 
but the " earliest pipe of half-awakened 
birds" broke the stillness. 

It was very lovely, and Katchen drank 
in the loveliness, though her heart was full 
of tumult and misgiving. When she had 
gained the summit she sat down, thoroughly 
weary, but forcing herself to think ere the 
time for thinking would be too late. 
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Should she go on or turn back? 

As yet there was ample time to follow 
either resolve. She might yet return to 
Jugendheim by the family breakfast hour, 
awakening no suspicions as to her inten-r 
tion, if intention it had been. She might, 
yet avoid Mrs. Brill's anger, and Mr. Brill's 
grief; she might yet return to the old 
happy home life. But the memory of 
Baron Josef turned all her half penitent 
thoughts to bitterness, and all her soft 
impulses to hardness and wrath. Hastily 
rising, she quickened her steps, never rest- 
ing till she came in sight of Zwingenberg. 

The Melibocus is a pleasant mountain to 
cross on a summer morning, the ascent 
being gradual, and the descent short; but 
Katchen had overrated her strength in the 
undertaking; and when she entered Zwin- 
genberg, she could have cried for very 
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weariness. There was no restaurant at the 
railway station, and she was therefore ob- 
liged to accept such a breakfast as the 
landlord of the Golden Lion could give 
her. 

For, of course, there was a Golden 
Lion at Zwingenberg, with its cheery 
host in white stockings, green small-clothes, 
yellow jacket, and square cap ; and this 
same individual bowed poor frightened Kat- 
chen into a large, smoky, dingy guest-cham- 
beVy set a little cake of new bread and a 
cup of coffee before her, wished a friendly 
*^ good appetite," promised to inform at what 
hour the train passed, finally made his 
exit, wondering what had brought so young 
and pretty a Fraulein to the Golden Lion 
at that hour of the day. 

I think, of all people, landlords and 
waiters wonder the most. They wonder 
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what is in your carpet-bag, what you in- 
tend to order for dinner, whence you came, 
whither you are bound, if you are married 
or a bachelor, if your friends are well to 
do, if you keep a good cook, &c., &c. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Two facts, sifted from a mass of ru- 
mour, damned, beyond any chance of re- 
demption. Dr. Jacob's character in the 
eyes of his best friends. 

Firstly, Dr. Jacob had left Frankfort 
at a time when his honour, his good 
name, his common honesty, behoved him 
to stay. 

Secondly, he had previously liquidated 
a large debt by means of money not 
his own. 
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Dr. Paulus did not try to reason 
away these two courses of action. Both 
told him bitter, unpalatable, soul-sickening 
truth, but he met it bravely, seeking no 
sympathy from the wife of his bosom, 
the child of his love, or the friend of 
his confidence. Like St. Paul, he held 
that every man must bear his own bur- 
den, and he looked upon the need of 
sympathy as becoming women and children 
only. Do not call him hard — ^he had 
feeling, gentleness, love to abounding, in his 
heart of hearts; he simply held deep 
sorrow as something solemn, and wholly 
individual, for God's condolence, and the 
privacy of one's closet only. 

Dr. Paulus therefore locked the door 
of his study, and battled with his great 
agony alone. He did not walk up and 
down, as he was wont to do in ordi- 
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nary dilemmas; he did not light a cigar 
and sip wine, as he often found relief 
in doing when any grave question occu- 
pied his mind ; but he sat down by his 
desk, and, burying his face in his hands, 
wept long and bitterly. 

Homer felt the true dignity of tears 
when he depicted the horses of his heroes 
weeping because they foretold the death 
of their riders; and he could in no other 
wky have so nobly distinguished one ani- 
mal from the rest of its fellows. But 
the tears of a wise and good man are 
sublime. A woman will weep for wan- 
tonness — a man never. A woman's tears 
are dried by sympathy — a man's must 
flow till every drop of * his bitter cup is 
drained. 

Since the death of a little daugh- 
ter, years ago, Dr. Paulus had felt no 
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such grief as he felt now. He did not 
think of his personal mortification. He 
did not think of the public scandal and 
private wrath resulting from Dr. Jacob's 
acts, all of which he should have to en- 
counterv He thought only of the man 
he had loved, and the sins which lay on 
his head. 

Better than a brother he had loved 
this fellow-servant in the Church; more 
than he should have trusted a brother, 
had he trusted him, and trusted to what 
purpose? To imstable promises — to per- 
juries — ^to gross, unmanly frauds ! 

Therein lay the sharpest sting of all. 
Dr. Jacob's cowardly flight hurt Dr. 
Paulus more than the evident inducement 
to it ; open acts of dishonesty, unwar- 
rantable recklessness, he could have for- 
given ; but he felt that this stroke, dealt 
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in the dark, was utterly beyond forgive- 
ness. Then he chided himself for dwell- 
ing so much on his own loss, for his 
loathing to believe that his friend could 
be his friend no longer. In his deep 
anguish of mind his judgment grew dis- 
torted even, like a broken lens, giving 
false shape and colouring to all things 
that came within its reach. He felt it 
his duty to put out of the question all 
pleasant and friendly ties formerly existing 
between himself and Dr. Jacob, bringing 
the whole force and energy of his disturbed 
anguished mind to bear solely upon the 
sinner and his sin. 

The sin was a terrible one, especi- 
ally in a clergyman ; and if Dr. Jacob 
should have falsified his calling, it would 
be more terrible still. This man, with his 
splendid talents, his refined manners, his 
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scholarly education, his kindly nature, had 
shown himself beyond doubt a swindler, a 
liar, a coward. The enviable popularity 
he had gained so quickly by his great gifts 
and striking abilities, was changed for the 
publicity of crime. . The polished circles of 
society in which he had hitherto moved 
and shone, were now shut fi'om him as 
from the street-sweeper. 

In his old age, too, he had forfeited 
all. Or— had his hair grown grey in 
shame? Was this last sin but the crown- 
ing phase of a false life, and not the 
mere fruit of impulse and desperation? 
Had he held out an unclean hand to his 
friend's delicate wife and innocent chil- 
dren? Had he violated the sanctities of 
the hearth to which he had been welcomed 
so lovingly? — and violated them under the 
disguise of borrowed virtues and mock 
graces ? 
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And the end? What would become 
of him in his disgrace and lonely age ? 
Where would he hide his white and dis- 
honoured head? Where would he find 
comfort during the last enfeebled hours 
of life? How would he meet death? 

Dr. Paulus was a devout minister and 
a God-fearing man; no wonder that he 
shuddered at the contemplation of this 
great perversion. Had he once loved and 
honoured Dr. Jacob less abundantly, he 
would not now have so wept and 
groaned over his fall; had he entertained 
less faith in the potential perfections of his 
character, he would not now have lamented 
so bitterly over his degradation. 

In the quaint old town of Esslingen, 
in Wirtemberg, we remember to have 
seen a dismantled beautiful Gothic church, 
subserving the purpose of a brewery. 
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There, amid glorious arches, and painted 
altar-pieces, and sculptured figures of 
saints, echo all day long the coarse jests 
and songs of the coarsest of workmen, the 
treading of horses' feet, the rolling of wine- 
presses — ^the ungodliest of sounds — ^making 
what was once a holy place utterly vile; 
what was once open and dear to all, - an 
abhorrence to the least pure. Thus, also, 
it is with men. 

Never had Dr. Paulus felt so much want 
of faith in human-kind, never had he so 
needed a higher consolation than any to 
be derived from the world. 

"God be merciful to me a sinner'" he 
cried, kneeling; and then he prayed humbly, 
as if the sin of his brother were his own. 

The first person to confer with Dr. 
Paulus on the matter was Mr. Brill, who. 
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poor man, brought a vast amount of sup- 
positions and propositions, but no single 
thought upon anything. His hair stood 
off his forehead more awry than ever, his 
buttonless coat bore the signs of dust and 
dismemberment, his whole dress and ap- 
pearance bespoke great agitation- 

"What on earth is to be done now, 
Paulus ? " he said helplessly ; " I can stir 
neither hand nor foot, and yet everybody 
will be looking to you and me. The very 
fact of Dr. Jacob's preaching in my pulpit 
showed that I countenanced him. What 
reason had I to do so ? It is a bad 
business, Paulus; and I fear we don't know 
the worst yet." 

" Have you grounds for fearing so ?" 
asked Dr. Paulus. 

"Well, the fact is, there's a woman in 
the case." 

d2 
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^^You say a fact — give me your proofs." 
Mr. Brill felt in both pockets, then, 
brought out a scrap of paper to the fol- 
lowing effect : 

" Company of Commissionaires, 

Guarantee Mark, 

No. 33." 

'' Of course, you know that these com- 
missioned errandmen are thoroughly reli- 
able ; and that when employed they give 
you such a guaranty as this paper.'' 

" Of course," said Dr. Paulus, impatiently. 

"The landlord of the hotel at which 
• Jacob was staying has naturally many 
commissions for these men ; but on the day 
of Dr. Jacob's leaving, he employed only 
one, or rather only one was employed 
from the house." 

"Go on." 

"And that one. No. 33, took Dr. Jacob's 
bag to the station." 
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" But the woman — ^my dear Brill, do 
finish your story ; you were about to di- 
vulge something about a woman." 

" Wood gave me a very concise ver- 
sion of the whole afikir. Wood, you 
know, is a sharp fellow, and never misses 
his game; but I have to beat about the 
bush a good deal before I find it. What 
he told me was this : the commissionaire 
saw Jacob shake hands with a lady, give 
her his arm on the platform, finally enter 
a railway carriage with her." 

"It is not much to Mr. Wood's credit 
that he should run about collecting all 
manner of scandalous stories concerning 
Dr. Jacob, now that he is gone. Silence is 
what we want; silence for our own sakes; 
if the creditors do not take upon them- 
selves to hunt him down, why need others? 
Take my advice, Brill, and remain neutral." 
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" You don't believe a word of this new 
report, yet I assure you TTood is a man 
of undoubted veracity." 

"For all I know, it may be true, and 
Dr. Jacob has another sin on his shoul- 
ders. What remains for us to do? No- 
thing. I cannot, moreover, bring myself to 
believe that Jacob is bad in the way you 
would imply." 

"Pray, don't say I imply anything, my 
dear Doctor. I never implied anything in 
my life." 

Dr. Paulus smiled contemptuously. 

" Others imply, then. I cannot believe 
it without the strongest, most incontestable 
evidence. Brill." 

" You have an astonishingly high 
opinion of Dr. Jacob still," said Mr. Brill, 
half enviously ; " that man seemed to have 
the power of fascinating everybody by 
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witchcraft. Half the English ladies in 
Frankfort are shedding tears about him, 
and I wonder how many would shed tears 
if / were to leave to-morrow. Even Ma- 
dame de Ladenburg writes to me saying 
that she is willing, for the sake of former 
friendship, to help Dr. Jacob out of his 
difficulties." 

"Did Jacob know of that letter?" asked 
Dr. Paulus, quickly. 

" No ; for Madame de Ladenburg espe- 
cially begged me to keep silent, and if the 
aid was accepted, she said that the neces- 
sary money should be forwarded anony- 
mously. 

" It was not forwarded ?" 

" My dear fellow, on the very day that I 
received her letter. Dr. Jacob paid Messrs. 
Krauter and Co., and left Frankfort." 

"What induced Krauter to resort to 
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such a threat? Was Wood at the bottom 
of it? — ^he disliked Dr. Jacob from the 
first ; as a parvenu is very apt to dis- 
like a gentleman who so easily gets into 
the society from which he is himself natu- 
rally excluded.'' 

" I don't believe for a moment that 
Wood and Kniuter once mentioned Jacob's 
name in conversation. Wood is a good- 
hearted fellow, and would certainly be above 
such a thing." 

'* I think I will look in at Krauter's to- 
day," said Dr. Paulus, after some con- 
sideration ; " I should like to be clear 
as to the moving spring of Dr. Jacob's 
sudden departure, which indirectly appears 
to have been Krauter's letter; but directly, 
I fear, was something else." 

" You will set some one on Dr. Jacob's 
track ?" 
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"To what end? For Heaven's sake, 
Brill, let us get quit of the business as 
soon as possible. / am not his creditor — 
/ am not a minister of justice — I was his 
friend, and now am nothing." 

" True, true," answered Mr. Brill, apolo- 
getically ; " don't think I wish to bring 
Dr. Jacob to trouble, Paulus ; I feel terribly 
grieved at his conduct, and almost as much 
ashamed as if I were myself the culprit. 
Had he been a lawyer or a doctor, or any- 
thing but a clergyman, the case would not 
have been half so deplorable — ^but a fellow- 
minister — it's too terrible to think of. 
And you advise us to take no heed, 
eh?" 

"I will think the matter over alone, 
and then communicate my ideas to you on 
the subject," said Dr. Paulus, gravely ; " a 
great many reasons exist for and against 
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our acting either as Dr. Jacob's opposers 
or friends. If the slightest palliation can 
be found, I, for one, will stand by his 
side ; if not — can I refuse to do my 
duty? Have I ever refused to do my 
duty?" 

" Oh ! dear no, dear Paulus. Go 
on." 

" My meaning is simply this : let us 
stop, as far as lies in our power, all un- 
manly and unnecessary talking, and only 
act, if driven to it by the force of moral 
obligation. Do you understand me?" 

"Tou will wait till a clear case is 
made out against him, and if it can- 
not be made, will let the matter 
drop." 

" Exactly." 

"Then I will do the same, Paulus," 
said Mr. Brill, helping himself to a cigar; 
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"by-the-bye, why don't you send Mrs. 
Paulus and the young ones to Ju- 
gendheim. Lovely place, plenty of new 
milk — ^table-d'h6te at a shilling, &c." 

He then took his leave. After a long 
consideration, Dr. Paulus changed his dress- 
ing-gown, and making himseK neat and 
trim, as became a man of methodical 
habits, set out on a round of miscella- 
neous visiting, having one common end 
and aim. He resolved to obtain a con- 
firmation or refutation of Mr. Briirs story, 
and to learn, if that might be, alike the 
worst and the best concerning Dr. Jacob. 
Not curiosity, but a stern sense of duty, 
impelled him to this change of resolution. 
He could not hope to palliate, much less 
to justify, his heavy offences, but he did 
hope to save him from the report of 
still heavier ones. We give the summary 
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of his investigations as they were jotted 
down in his note-book. 



Particulars relative to Dr. JacoVs 

departure. 

Messrs. Erauter and Co. were actuated 
to their menacing letter by an anony- 
mous communication they had themselves 
received on the previous day. The writer 
of it advised them, by all means, to 
resort to strong measures, as Dr. Jacob 
had wealthy friends, whose assistance only 
desperation would drive him to ask. 
Strange to say, the envelope bore the 
stamp and postmark of Hesse - Darm- 
stadt. 

Private inferences. — Jugendheim lying in 
Darmstadt, and being at that time the 
resort of several family parties from 
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Frankfort, might be judiciously examined 
on this head. Ladies were fond of ano- 
nymous correspondence ; was it not pos- 
sible that a lady had taken this means 
of revenging herself for some real or 
fancied injury? The names of Mrs. Brill 
and Madame de Ladenburg among others 
suggested themselves, but vaguely. Many 
things must happen before any conclusion 
could be arrived at. 

Again, several facts had been brought 
to light by a further examination of No. 
133 of the Commissionaires' Company. It 
appeared, from his statement, that the lady 
who met Dr. Jacob at the station had a 
considerable quantity of luggage with her, 
which he himself took off the fiacre. The 
driver afterwards gave him a ride back to 
town, telling him, among other things by 
the way, that the lady, being English, paid 
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him double fare unwittingly, i.e., forty-eight 
kreutzers, from the Bleich Strasse to the 
railway station, instead of twenty-four! 

Here Fraulein Fink proved testamentary. 
Her governess, Miss Macartney, she said, 
left her institution on the evening of the 
fire, bound, as she said, to South Germany, 
though, a few days previously, she had de- 
clared her intention of returning straight- 
way to England. 

Private inferences. — ^About the same time 
that Dr. Jacob made his appearance in 
Frankfort, Miss Macartney arrived at a sud- 
den resolve to leave it — on the same day, 
and at the same hour that he fled from 
his creditors, she fled with him. No one 
could prove that an interview had taken 
place between them; no tangible evidence 
showed the slightest mutual relationship or 
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intimacy — yet was it not imperative that 
some such tie must have existed? 

Here was the mystery for circumstances 
and the future to unravel. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

When Katchen alighted at Heidelberg, she 
felt, for the first time, frightened at what 
she had done. Was it not wicked, immo- 
dest, nay, utterly unpardonable, to throw 
herself into the arms of Dr. Jacob — ^however 
noble-minded he might be ? Would he 
not despise her for the very thing she had 
done out of the depth of her dear love? 
Would he now deem her worthy to be 
loved ? 

In a scared, helpless way, she turned 
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her steps towards the gigantic hotel which 
stares at the traveller with its hundreds of 
hungry eyes as he leaves the railway, and 
seems to catch him, willing or no, in its 
arms. She chose it because it was near, 
and because she felt too weary and too 
spiritless to search for another. Never 
in her life had she entered an hotel 
before, except at Jugendheim. Would 
the people be civil to her, she won- 
dered, or would they ask questions, and 
confuse her by inquisitive looks? Would 
they let her have a plate of soup, or a 
cup of coffee, in her own room, and take 
no further notice of her ? Oh ! for some 
quiet cottage, like the mill-house at Ju- 
gendheim, with no one to encounter be- 
yond the good-tempered housewife and her 
large-eyed happy children. 

The doorkeeper, in his grand gold- 
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laced hat and dignity of office, did not 
ring the bell at Katchen's approach, evi- 
dently thinking that a young lady without 
luggage must belong to some party stay- 
ing at the hotel. When, however, she 
lingered on the threshold, blushing and 
hesitating, he took off his hat and asked 
her wishes. 

"A little bedroom, if you please — I have 
come to await a friend," she said, with 
a painful effort. 

A tremendous pull at the bell brought 
a very consequential waiter from the neigh- 
bouring ante-room or portico, who eyed 
Katchen from head to foot, pondered for a 
minute before a large frame hung with 
numbered keys, finally took one from its 
hook, and begged her to follow him. 
Fashionable hotels make one feel as if one 
were a needle lost in an extremely large 
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haystack. Katchen looked to the right 
and to the left, above and below ; every- 
where she saw endless suites of numbered 
roomSf as sunilar and as numerous as the 
cells of a beehive. Being young and pretty^ 
she obtained some sympathy from the 
waiter, who was himself young and hand- 
some ; and instead of leading her up to 
the fourth or fifth story (which he would 
have done had our heroine been a withered 
maiden lady or obese widow), he led the 
way through a long corridor looking on 
to the garden ; and being roofed with glass 
after the manner of a conservatory, and 
otherwise made light, airy, and pleasant, 
contrasted agreeably with the somewhat 
sombre dining-room abutting on it. Cheer- 
ful family parties were here taking coffee of 
ices, whilst glimpses of fruit and plate and 
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glasses, in the saUe a mangei*^ told of the 
early table-d'hote. 

"Will you please to dine at the table- 
d'h6te in half an hour's time, Fraulein^ 
or await your friends?" asked the waiter, 
blandly, whilst he drew up the blinds of 
her little room. 

"I do not think my friends will come 
till to-morrow — that is — ^I am not sure," 
answered Katchen, timidly ; " can I have 
my dinner here whilst I am alone — ^I should 
not gire much trouble — a little soup would 
suffice for me?" 

Poor Katchen! ^e litfle thought that 
the more trouble you give at an inn, the 
more money you pay, and, therefore, the 
more honour you obtain. Hotel-keepers 
adodre a gounoiand. Of course CTeiy <me 
looks at the world with different eyes. 

^^Tke Friuldii would do better to dine 
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at the table-d'h6te — soup, fish, game, 
everything of the best, and cheaper than a 
private dinner— every one does," said the 
waiter. 

" Very well," replied Katchen, with quiet 
resignation, and he took his leave. 

We may safely aflton that hotel-keepers 
in general, have as regular a scale of 
etiquette as of charges. If you occupy a 
small room on the third or fourth story, 
dine at the table-d'h6te, and drink cheap 
wine, or, worse still, water, he will bow 
with the air of a man who shows you sig- 
nal benevolence in countenancing you at 
all ; if you are domiciled on the second 
story, form one of a party of gentlemen, 
drink Eiidesheimer and champagne, smoke 
plenty of cigars, &c., he will incline 
his head as if you were really a 
Christian; but if you are lodged in a 
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handsome parterre suite, order dinner at all 
hours, and in illimitable quantities with 
extras, and wines extraordinary, have one 
or two servants in your train, and are 
always needing the use of a carriage, you 
will have the satisfaction of seeing the 
Herr Wirih bend within an inch of breaking 
his back, and die for you, figuratively 
speaking, on the spot. 

How we pity single ladies, governesses, 
companions, and the like who travel alone. 
For them are no sweet smiles of welcome, 
no fawning flattery of attention, no signs of 
joy supreme on arrival, no sighs de pro fun- 
dis at departure. Of course, the landlord 
and his tribe of satellites are most civil, and 
the fair traveller gets what she wants : 
food, shelter, the neatest, tiniest of dor- 
mitories; but how humiliating to feel that 
the waiters never attend to her till every 
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more important claimant is disposed of, 
that they crawl like snails at the timid 
clicking of her knife on the glass, whilst 
they run as if the devil were behind them 
when a fat pater-familias or a pert young 
officer but looks their way. The weakest 
have gone to the wall since the world 
began. 

It was not the conduct of the waiters, 
but that of the visitors, however, which 
called many indignant blushes to Katchen's 
cheeks, and made her long to rush away 
ere her dinner had been tasted. No sooner 
was she placed at the table, between a 
stout English lady and her very precocious 
and. greedy young son, than inquisitive mer- 
ciless eyes were turned upon her from all 
quarters. If she had carried the evidence 
of a dubious character in her face and 
about her person, she could not have 
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formed the target for sharper arrows of dis- 
trust. Young couples on the bridal trip, 
wealthy families setting out for Switzerland, 
dandies from Cambridge, and fops from the 
counter, alike gazed at her, and alike with 
supercilious inquiry. We must say, for the 
honour of their nation, that the sprinkling of 
Grermans present forbore such an onslaught, 
and took Katchen simply for what she was. 
Meantime, the six courses of fish, flesh, 
and fowl had been quickly passed round, 
and confectionary followed. Katchen could 
not resist a smile at the eager way with 
which sober-looking people seized the nearest 
plate of peaches or crackers, and trans- 
ferred the contents to their own, in some 
cases making a tiny reservation for the 
sake of manners. It amused her no less 
to hear a lady with superb silks and airs, 
recommending her husband to take the 
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pudding with serrup since it was so good. 

When at length an opportunity offered 
for escape, she stole to her own room, de- 
termined that nothing should again induce 
her to join the table-d'h6te. Once more 
the thought flushed her cheeks — had she, 
by her own conduct, deserved this ? Might 
it not really be wrong for a girl to travel 
alone? She covered her face^ with her 
hands and thought long and deeply. 

The letter had not yet been written to 
Dr. Jacob, telling him of her flight, and 
its purpose. Till that letter should be 
written she might retrace her steps, 
since her terror of a compulsory marriage 
with Baron Josef would alone excuse her 
flight. But the memory of that summer 
day, with its sweet joy and sweet sorrow, 
forced itself to her mind; she recalled Dr. 
Jacob's low words of love — so simple, so 
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pathetic, so tender ; she contrasted him with 
all other men who had come within her 
narrow range of experience; she pictured 
his tall figure, his soft locks, his 
broad brow, his wondrous smile — she must 
love him ; come what mighty of trouble or 
shame through her resolve, she felt that 
she must cling to him till the end. 

And she • wrote her letter — a very shy, 
childlike letter it was, but overflowing 
with trembling love and tenderness. She 
begged him to come to her at once, to let 
her stay with him as his child, if that 
might be, only to let her stay with him 
always, no matter whither his steps tended, 
or what new accidents had befallen him. 

The railway station lay within a stone's 
throw of the hotel, and half hoping that 
the next train might bring him (for he 
had spoken in his last letter of soon 
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passing through Heidelberg), Katchen seated 
herself on one of the shaded benches be- 
hind the platform, to wait and watch. 
No one was in sight but a little dwarf 
woman, with a basket of bouquets at her 
feet, and a half-knitted stocking in her 
hands; a cheery, neat little creature, whom 
the landlord allowed to hand flowers round 
the table-d'hSte, and thus earn a few 
kreutzers. She nodded pleasantly as she 
recognised Katchen, and held up a bunch 
of verbena. 

" It is lucky to take flowers on a journey, 
Fraulein," she said, wistfully, and with a 
• touch of cunning. 

" But I am not going on a journey," re- 
plied Katchen, smiling. 

" Then welcome your friends with them, 
Fraulein — so sweet, so sweet." 

Katchen gave the little thing a kreutzer 
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or two, and fastened the flowers in her 
girdle. 

"They shall be kept for him," she 
thought; and she loved the poor dwarf 
woman for his sake. 

By-and-bye fiacre after fiacre full of 
tourists drove up, and one or two guards 
crept from their hiding-places like flies in 
winter time. One man, with an imposing 
mien, and a voice that might have vied 
with that of Achilles, put on a wonderful 
cocked-hat, trimmed with gold lace, an 
embroidered coat and sash, folded his 
hands over a silver-headed staflF of office, 
composed his features to suitable solemnity, 
and finally announced the incoming train. 

"From Frankfort, Mentz, Darmstadt." 

Eatchen trembled as she listened, and 
fixed her eager eyes on the glass doors 
through which all passengers must pass. 
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Soon came the puff of smoke and the 
merry blast of the engine-driver's horn, 
which ushered in the "resonant steam 
eagle," as a modern poet has it. The 
solemn guard threw open the glass doors, 
the stream of new comers poured in, Kat- 
chen half rose in her excitement, and 
sank back again, chiding herself for the 
vain hope. 

The Achillean voice startled her sad 
thoughts. 

"Do you go by this train?" it said, 
fiercely, as if the question involved great 
things. On Katchen's negative, the wearer 
of the cocked hat and sash disappeared, 
intent on herding his flock of passengers 
safely. When the train had dashed off 
again, Eatchen saw him retire behind a 
desk of the guard's room, lay aside his 
uniform carefully, and emerge in ordinary 
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clothes, looking blithe and utterly trans- 
formed. 

Trains came from Frankfort twice 
more that day, and both times Katchen 
waited expectantly before the glass doors. 
The little dwarf woman disposed of her 
flowers, the guard donned his livery, and 
became pro re natd, a sadder and a 
wiser man ; travellers innumerable came 
and went — but no one came for her. 

"To-night he will get my letter," she 
thought, as she lay down in her little bed, 
"and to-morrow he will surely come." 

So ended Katchen's first day at Heidel- 
berg. 
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CHAPTER V. 

All things must be considered relatively. 
The fairest optata arena of the Trojan 
may be the pandemonium of the Grecians; 
the costliest dinner we enjoy in our lives 
is perhaps a tragedy to the cook; the 
most romantic ruin or waterfall becomes 
hateful to the cicerone ; the grandest 
cathedral forms a daily scene of drudgery 
to weary beadles. What a curious chapter 
might be written on this subject? How 
interesting it would be to know the exact 
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state of feeling in which a waiter finds 
himself when he keeps holiday, and gets 
waited on himself! How nicely must be 
characterised a hotel-keeper's contemplation 
if he travels and lodges at an inn! How 
funny to learn what passes in the mind of 
a sea-captain suddenly become passenger — 
a milliner ordering a bonnet for herself 
—a police-officer whose house should be 
searched ! 

Heidelberg Castle has many relative 
aspects. To the lodging-house keepers, and 
other human spiders who live on the 
summer swarm of tourists, it is so much 
bait and sugar by which their prey 
is captured ; to photographers, cicerones, 
and donkey-drivers, it is so much sunk 
capital from which a regular income is 
drawn; to the homely inhabitants of the 
town it ^ is little or nothing, except on a 
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festival ; to the swaggering jovial students, 
it is a pleasant smoking resort; to the 
vulgar people who travel because fashion 
dictates, it is very nice indeed ; to a few 
art and nature lovers, it is alike a study 
and an enjoyment. What would it be 
without tourists ? Verily, a paradise ! 

The second day of Katchen's sojourn was 
sadder than the first ; no letter, no tele- 
graphic message, no token, reached her 
from Dr. Jacob. Four times in renewed 
hope she seated herself on the shaded 
bench, and watched a train come in ; each 
time the guard we have before mentioned 
slipped from his chat and his coffee, to 
don the cocked hat and the solemn 
Quixotic mien ; each time he asked her 
much in the way in which Achilles may have 
frightened the Trojans — ^^Do you go also?" 
— each time the dwarf woman brought her 
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flowers ; each time a stream of passengers 
filled the platform ; each time, as the last 
face was scanned, she turned away sick at 
heart, and with gathering tears in her 
eyes. 

A fifth train was due from Frankfort 
later; but so utterly desponding and per- 
plexed was she, that she could not sum- 
mon courage to brave another disappoint- 
ment. She felt also that she was be- 
coming an object of joke and speculation 
among the porters and fruit-women belong- 
ing to the station, and she could not endure 
the stentorian " Fahren Sie mit ? " of the 
guard. 

Listlessly, therefore, and with the mere 
hope of killing time, Katchen followed the 
shady chestnut walk skirting the town, and 
leading, though circuitously, to the Castle. 
A guide would have led her in the train 
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of tourists and loungers, by a director 
route to the principal entrance. She 
would then have passed under that gorge- 
ous gateway in red stone, so youthful and 
joyous in conception, so redundant and 
delicate in workmanship, under which 
passed the fair English bride of an 
Elector Palatine, hundreds of years ago. 
She must also have enjoyed, if it were 
possible for her to enjoy anything, 
that stupendous picture of architec- 
tural and sculptural magnificence, which, 
for colouring, richness, variety, and 
poetic feeling, unrivalled and indescribable, 
except in the hands of Victor Hugo, 
To read a page of his Rhine book is 
like drinking rich wine out of a skull, 
or dancing a Bacchanale on a tomb. 
Mingling, as Horace has done in his ode^s, 
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an irresistible pleasantry and a genial philo- 
sophy, the great French author gives us 
Heidelberg in its artistic grandeur, its 
heroic pomp, its human mirth and mourn- 
ing, its dust and ashes. 

There is nothing left to be said of Hei- 
delberg which is not said or suggested in 
Le Bhin and Hyperion. 

The less-frequented path which Katchen 
had taken, led her, by a sudden and steep 
ascent, to that part of the Castle rising 
majestically above the town. To reach the 
terrace fronting it, one must dive like a 
duck under subterraneous chambers and 
passages innumerable, and Katchen felt a 
thrill of horror at being alone in such a 
place. Soon, however, she was dazzled by 
a glare of red sunlight, and a few stone 
steps brought her face to face with the 
beautiful facade of the Elector Frederick, 
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whilst the silent town and the silver Neckar 
lay below. 

Katchen had no eyes for the new, 
lovely, unequalled scene. She did not see 
the sunset flush on the river like spilt 
wine ; she did not see the glow of the 
Heiligenberg, as if a crown were descend- 
ing on it ; she did not see the distant, far- 
stretching valley, sleepy and soft and vo- 
luptuous, as if awaiting the embrace of the 
tender summer night; she did not see the 
stately brightness of steeple and town — all 
coated and mailed and fiery, through the 
might of the setting sun. The terrace, 
commanding a view of so much that is 
varied and vivid, is broad and extensive, 
and surmounted at each end by a summer- 
house, or what now serves that purpose, 
having pointed roofs with heavy stone cop- 
ings and long windows. To the first of 
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these Katchen stole noiselessly, and stood 
looking down upon the grass-grown way by 
which she had come — dreaming, dreaming. 

Projecting from the Castle wall, amid 
sculptured figures of Paladin and Elector 
and hero, was a massive lion's head in red 
stone, and in the open mouth of it a little 
bird had built its nest. 

"That was in the spring-time," thought 
Katchen, wistfully. " Ah ! how long it is 
since then; the birds made their little 
home, and were happy — where are they 
now? Will they ever return?" 

Something seemed to answer " No," and 
covering her face with her hands, she wept 
childishly, thinking that her own hopes had 
also outlived their spring, and would return 
nevermore. Suddenly her heart stood still 
with a great joy and wonder. For a 
moment she listened, half in doubt, half in 
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mistrust of so much happiness ; then she 
doubted no longer. She had heard the 
voice of Dr. Jacob— he was within a few 
yards of her; as he leaned over the 
parapet in indolent enjoyment, every word 
that he was uttering reached her ears. 

" There is nothing more charming in 
Europe than this/' he said, in clear cheer- 
ful tones — "always excepting the view of 
Vienna from the Kahlenberg — Sobieski's 
Kahlenberg, you know. We shall see it 
on our way." 

Why did Katchen's features grow sharp 
and livid as if the words had been subtle 
poison? Why did her hands clasp con- 
vulsively at the wall, and her slight frame 
totter? Why did she sink to her seat, 
stifling a low heart-broken cry? 

Dr. Jacob did not stand on the terrace 
alone, and his companion was Miss Macart- 
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ney. Her hand lay confidingly on his ann, 
her face looked up lovingly and trustingly 
to his ; she was handsome, she was a gen- 
tlewoman, and the voice with which she 
answered him had love and trust in it. 

" 1 can hardly fancy the panorama from 
the Kahlenberg to be so lovely as this, 
because the Danube is yellow, and the 
monotonous plain of Asperne must form a 
feature of it. But if you like it better, 
so shall I." 

Is it matter of wonder that Katchen's 
young inexperienced mind should have 
formed a fatal conclusion upon such slight 
evidence? I think not. The simpler and 
sincerer a woman's nature may be, so the 
more certain is a nascent instinct of jea- 
lousy to lurk in it. Possibly it may lie 
dormant through life long, and no one 
dream of its existence ; but if a gossamer 
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thread of suspicion but chance to mis- 
lead the judgment, no matter if Wood- 
stock have only a mythical Rosamund, her 
dagger and poison are made ready. Virgil 
says, " Quis fallere possit amantem ?" 
He should have said, Quis non fallere pos- 
sit amantem ? 

Poor Katchen! she was already reaping 
the bitter fruits of her imprudent step. 

At first she hardly accused Dr. Jacob 
for having brought her to this misery, 
seeing in it the consequences only of her 
Qwn blind self-deception. Why did she 
not believe him when he said that it was 
impossible for him to make her happy ? 
Why did she not passively accept her 
fate from his hands? Why did she 
not abide by the truth as he had broken 
it to her, wisely, tenderly, lovingly? 

And now she must drink the cup of 
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desertion ; full to the brim it was, and 
not of wine, but of poison, asphodelian, 
loathsome, sickening; making everything 
in the worid look cruel and weird to 
her, making the faces of those she loved, un- 
natural and pitiless, making all dear and 
familiar things cruel. He had deserted 
her for another, and she — ^what had she 
not done for him? Home, friends, peace, 
love — ^how much was forfeited — ^perhaps 
never to be won again? What if Mr. 
Brill should withhold forgiveness, and send 
her to her Russian guardian with the 
brand of misconduct on her brow? 
What if she should be forced into a mar- 
riage with Baron Josef? Then the dread 
of scoff, and shame, and reproach — the 
agonizing terror of being ridiculed and 
scorned for sake of her dear love — ^love 
so plentifully given — so cruelly betrayed ! 
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Could she survive it ? Oh ! why had he 
not told her all, and spared her this great 
suffering? His heart could not have been 
turned cold and merciless at once — ^he 
must remember that cloudless summer day 
at Jugendheim, when first he spoke of 
love — ^that parting in his room at the 
Golden Lion — and her letter, her poor 
little pleading letter, was it thrown aside, 
alike with every recollection of her? 

She wept long and silently, unobserved 
and equally unobservant of the loungers 
who came and went. Any one near might 
have noticed that she shivered at times, as 
if chill, and breathed in a quick convul- 
sive manner ; but to mere passers-by, she 
appeared to be sleeping. Meantime the flush 
of crimson had died away from mountain, 
and river, and ruin — the bell of the old 
Dom chimed to Ave Maria — the music 
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ceased playing in the Castle gardens, and 
evening stole on. 

Katchen feared to stay, and dreaded to 
go. She thought she could better support 
her thoughts in the open air than in her 
lonely little room. Most of all, she dreaded 
the long wakeful night, and the morrow 
to which it must lead. At length she rose 
reluctantly to return. As she did so, a 
man's figure came between her and the 
waning light, and a strong hand was laid 
upon her arm. With an indignant de- 
precation, she strove to free herself, taking 
the intruder for some wild rollicking stu- 
dent, but a whispered word from him un- 
deceived her. It was Baron Josef! 
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CHAPTER VL 

" I DID not expect to find you alone/' 
he said coolly, at the same time placing 
her in the seat she had just relinquished. 
"What conclusions must I arrive at in 
consequence ?" 

"Do not think about me at all; you 
have no right to ask such questions," she 
repUed. 

" No right ! Softly, my little Katchen, 
I will show you that I have the best 
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possible right. Know, then, I am virtuaUy 
your husband." 

"You are frightening me by falsehoods. 
Baron Josef. Nothing shall make me be- 
lieve that Mr. Brill would drive me to 
marry you." 

"You require proofs — ^my appearance 
here is the best possible one, since in the 
light of your lover I am certainly the 
fittest person to follow you, when you 
run away so romantically. But tell me, 
K'atchen, why did you do it? Was it 
through love of somebody else, or through 
fear of me?" 

K'atchen was silent. He could not see 
her face plainly in the twilight, but he 
knew that she was trembling as if in 
fear. 

" Answer me !" he said, in a voice of 
coiomand. 
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Still no answer came. 

"This is child's play, and by Heaven 
I will bear it no longer! Listen, Kat- 
chen, and judge whether you act wisely 
in mocking me. You are alone in Heidel- 
berg, and utterly helpless in my hands. 
Do you remember how I frightened you in 
the Jugendheim garden? Refuse your con- 
fession, and I force it from your lips by 
the same means that I used then. Per- 
haps your kisses would hardly be so sweet 
now, but if they win my cause, no 
matter." 

A bitter cry broke from her lips. 

" Oh ! why will you torture me thus ?" 
she said; "I cannot bear it. I left Ju- 
gendheim because I feared they would 
force me to marry you, and " 

"Your confession to my mother tells 
the rest. Because you wished to marry 
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Dr. Jacob. What a pity you did not choose 
a younger man to be my rival, Kat- 
chen. Because you wished to marry Dr. 
Jacob, eh?" 

^^ He was so good, so kind, and 
he " 

"Why do you hesitate, when I am lis- 
tening with the greatest attention? He 
asked you to come here, and wait for him, 
you would say?'* 

Katchen writhed under the sarcasm, and 
tried vainly to frame an answer. 

Baron Josef continued: 

"Yet I find you alone, Katchen! Am 
I to infer from this that Dr. Jacob has 
played you false — ^the old wretch ! " 

" If I did wrong, and must suffer the 
consequences, is not that enough?" wailed 
Katchen, now utterly at his mercy. "I 
acted in a moment's passion — I gave no 
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thought to what might follow. Have pity 
upon me ! " 

"You are an incomprehensible girl, Kat- 
chen. I am but a year or two older than 
yourself, in a position to maintain you 
handsomely, in a rank to which most girls 
aspire vainly. Dr. Jacob is old enough to 
be your grandfather, is an adventurer, 
perhaps something worse. I loved you — 
Dr. Jacob did not ; yet of us two, you 
chose him ! " 

" How can you say that you loved me ? 
Was not Aggie always in your thoughts? 
— were you not always by her side ? " 

" That is folly, Katchen. You must 
know that a man's patience has limits ; 
and I grew tired of hanging about you 
when I found it was to such little purpose. 
True, that I Cared for you more than 
ever, but it is not agreeable to be snubbed 
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at every opportunity; and you cannot deny 
that you treated me shamefully ? " 

"You have your revenge," she said, in 
a low calm tone ; " take it, and let us cry 
quits." 

"No, we do not cry quits yet, Katchen. 
Your whole life depends upon the decision 
you make to-night — a decision ^hich in- 
volves your marriage with me, or a worse 
fate. Three days ago, your girl's name was 
free from reproach, and your hand had no 
spot on it. I can hardly feel towards you 
as I did then. If you say you love me, 
the confession will bring little joy with it ; 
if you consent to become my wife, I should 
lead you with less pride to the altar. 
Three days ago, your pride was child-like, 
but not wholly unjustifiable; you can af- 
ford to be proud no longer. Putting my 
own inclinations out of the question, Kat- 
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chen, I must sacrifice something in making 
you my wife now; any man must do the 
same." 

" I do not ask the sacrifice," she replied 
very coldly. 

"You may not ask it just at present, 
but your view of the case will alter. You 
little know how much harm you have done 
yourself by this foolish step; you little 
know how the truth will be thrown in 
your face, and how much more than the 
truth will be circulated and believed among 
those who know you. Had you gone off 
with your lover, all well and good — but 
the lover is not at his post, and you are 
dead beaten, as we soldiers say. Can you 
lift up your head after this, Katchen? — or 
will you be wise, and save yourself ? " 

" How can I save myself ? " she said, 
eagerly. • 

g2 
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^^ Very simply — ^marry me." 

Her voice told all the scorn of her 
heart, though he could not see her fea- 
tures. 

^^Do you think I would marry you, 
Baron Josef?" 

" I'm sure you might do worse. Ke- 
member that it is your only chance of 
escape from what women dread beyond 
loss of beauty, beyond loss of life even — 
from disgrace." 

Several minutes of silence followed. 
There was no sound but the plash of oars 
on the river below, and the wind stirring 
ghost-like shadows among the ruins. Her 
heart beat tumultuously as she sobbed 
without tears. 

"Are you not afraid of that word, 
Katchen ?" 

His only answer was a pitiful moan. 
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"Never mind," he said, in a genfler 
voice ; " do not be angry with me, Katchen. 
I but tell you the truth. If you marry 
me, I swear that this reproach shall never 
be cast at you — that you shall have as 
happy a home as ever woman had. For 
your sake even, I will try and tame myself 
a little. I know that I am a bad fellow, 
but many others like me make their wives 
hiappy. For the last ticfie I say it, 
Katchen, I love you. For the last time, 
I ask it — will you be my wife ? In spite 
of your avowed love for another, in spite 
of your great folly in coming here, in spite 
of what must henceforth cling to yoiu* name 
in consequence, you are still in my eyes lovely 
and loveable. If I have been rough and 
rude, forgive me ; if I have hurt your feelings, 
remember that you have often hurt mine. 
Do not think badly of me because I have 
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represented what must necessarily give 
weight to my own cause — do not cry over 
my hasty words, but give me the •right to 
comfort and protect you." 

Katchen held out her hand and said 
brokenly, 

"If you have ever cared for me, be my 
friend now. God knows I need one." 

"A friend can avail little, Katchen. 
Even your guardian, and he — a priest of 
your church — could not shield you from 
scandal and shame ; neither can I — except 
as your husband." 

" Oh ! how can I marry you so, without 
love^ without one kind and tender recollec- 
tion of the past, without one hope for the 
future ? We should but despise each 
other, and hate each other as years wore 
on. Baron Josef, it would be unnatural — 
wicked." 
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"Think of all that I have said, and do 
not decide too hastily. If you exercise 
your judgment calmly for ten minutes, you 
will see the actual necessity of consent, 
for it amounts to a necessity on your part; 
that is, if you desire one peaceful moment 
in life. Shall I give you half an hour for 
consideration !" 

" Not so long," she replied, faintly ; " I 
could not bear it — ^half that time." 
■ He struck a fusee on the wall, and held 
his watch to the light. 

" It is now a quarter past eight, and in 
another quarter of an hour, I must have 
your answer. You will hear the church 
clock strike a minute before I come back 
to you; for I will meantime take a cigar 
on the terrace." 

As he rose to go he bent down, and 
kissed her hand, whispering, 
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" Remember what I have said. Dis- 
grace on the one hand^ and an enviable 
position on the other; remember, also, 
that I love you, and would treat you ten- 
derly." 

Then he sprang forward, and left her to 
her thoughts. She could see his tall 
slight figure and flashing sword at the 
upper end of the terrace: now he leaned 
on the parapet and looked down; now he 
entirely disappeared behind the sculptured 
coping of the tower, and she only saw his 
shadow in the gloaming. All was still, ex- 
cept the beating of her heart, and the 
fitful wind among the broken archways. 
She could not think, she could not reason; 
but reckless, desperate, and heart-broken, she 
dashed like a wounded bird against the 
bars of her dark prison. 
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CHAPTEK VIL 

We must now conduct our readers to a 
cheery house in the narrow little street 
through which Katchen had passed a few 
hours before on her way to the Castle. 
From the outside, which is dingy in the 
extreme, and abutting upon a dark and 
choked-up cul-de-saCy you would hardly 
imagine the interior to be at all cleanly, much 
less comfortable ; but you would be mis- 
taken. The rooms to which we lead you 
are filled with velvet couches and walnut- 
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wood tables, the floors are polished 
brightly, the eider-down pillows are covered 
with delicate chintz, the elbow cushions 
on the window-sills are frilled with the 
whitest crotchet lace — all is elegance and 
comfort. 

The apartments in question open one 
into the other, after the German fashion, 
and are all boudoir bedrooms — that is to 
say, rooms so furnished as to serve any 
purpose. They have large windows, south- 
ward looking upon the superb/ green 
mountain shoulder which supports the Cas- 
tle ; northward, fronting the town and the 
river. 

In the largest and prettiest room, a 
table is spread for supper, and a 
woman's figure moves busily hither and 
thither, intent upon adorning the meal. 

When the hot potatoes are brought in, 
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the wine-bottles uncorked, the new rolls 
spread with butter, and the ham adorned 
with cresses, she lights a lamp, and calls 
out cheerfully — 

" Supper is ready, father.'* 

No answer came, and she entered the 
next room, where Dr. Jacob was sitting. 
An open book lay on his knees, but he 
was not reading. The expression of his 
face, could Elizabeth have seen it clearly, 
would have puzzled and pained her, there 
was so much energy of suffering about it, 
and so much reckless unsparing self- 
disdain. 

She did not see this, however; placing 
her hand on his shoulder, she repeated — 

"Supper is ready,'' in a voice that told 
of secret heart-happiness. 

"Already supper! — one is always eating 
and drinking," he said, wearily. 
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"We will wait till you are hungry if 
you like/' she answered, seating herself by 
his side, and the two sat together silently 
in the twilight. Elizabeth wanted to talk 
and be natural, but could think of no 
subject perfectly safe to handle. She was 
no coward; only loving her father as few 
women love in their lives, she dreaded lest 
some confession from his lips should come 
to shake this love to its very founda- 
tions. 

By-and-bye she was startled by a strange 
question. 

"Elizabeth?" he asked, in a tone of 
voice that careless listeners might have 
taken for gay, or at least indifferent, 
" Elizabeth, did you ever read the Sorrows 
of Werther ? " 

"Of course — ^why do you ask?" 

"It is curious to read a book twice at 
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diflferent epochs of life, especially such a 
book as Werther. I have just read it for 
the second time, and the first was long 
ago— very long ago — before you were 
bom." 

She listened with beating heart, and he 
continued — 

"You know that it was your mother's 
sister I was to have married, only she 
was weak in purpose, and whilst I held 
back till I should have taken my orders, 
she allowed herself to be persuaded into 
marriage with another. She was a blonde 
and beautiful, and I was twenty-one. I 
read Werther and Byron, to console 
myself, and between the two very nearly 
put an end to my foolish existence. As 
I read this story now, all those pas- 
sionate phrenzied follies come back to me ; 
every page and every sentence recall 
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thoughts and feelings they occasioned, and 
the marvel of it is, that I do not de- 
spise myself as I was then." 

He laughed a laugh that had a terrible 
satire and conviction in it, and added — 

" I wonder how many men find their 
maturer years better and pleasanter to re- 
member than their youth ! You will say 
that at twenty-one, with all manner of 
vague philosophies floating in my brain — 
with Werther in one hand and a pistol 
in the other — with no higher humanities 
than a universal fellow-feeling and pity for 
all, and a love or fancy for one pretty 
woman — ^with no greater aspirations for 
life than to end it unnaturally, or pass 
it unhealthily, I was not much that is 
worth recalling to mind. But you will 
grant that through all I was sincere — 
this is the virtue that we have and lose 
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lA. youth. Whilst young we do not 
deceive others, we do not willingly de- 
ceive ourselves ; we do not cheat the 
world with borrowed moralities, we 
do not swallow this and reject that, 
because the * world tells us it is meet 
so to do; we are free, and own no 
master. Now reverse the picture. Who is 
free in maturer age? Who can say, look- 
ing back on his life, that he has not 
given to conventionalism what he has re- 
fused to Grod? — that he has not dealt 
fairer with the world than with Christ? 
Again ^I say, youth is virtue, and the 
beautiful alone is good. Was I not framed 
with aptnesses and fitnesses to well- 
doing ? Was I not trained to good faith, 
to purity, to honour? Was I not kindly 
of heart, charitable of disposition, honest 
of purpose? Was I not educated in the 
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schools of travel, art, books, and refined 
society? Was I not received as a brother 
and a disciple among the best and most 
learned of men ? Was I not, lastly, true and 
steadfast in my belief of the Holy Word? 
Had I not an understanding to know what 
was right and what was wrong ?" 

He rose to his feet, and paced the 
room in great agitation; his brow was 
wet, his eyes were hard and bright, his 
broad chest heaved convulsively. 

"What availed all these?" he con- 
tinued. " Nothing, nothing ! Training, 
talents, good breeding, honourable calling, 
self-questioning, thought — -none have been 
so strong but the leaven of the world 
has leavened them. I say, therefore, even 
when it is vague, and purposeless, and 
dreamy, youth is virtue. Never mind the 
fool-hardiness of error, the contempt of 
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law, and society, and reason; the harm- 
less errors, the impetuous shortcomings — 
I respect my youth, because it was 
sincere; I despise my manhood, because 
it has been false." 

" Dear father," said Elizabeth, tenderly, 
" do not give way to painful reflections 
just now, when you so need quiet and 
calm. You have done much good in your 
life-time, and if you have fallen from your 
earlier and better aspirations, how few there 
are who have not done the same. When 
we were living in Suffolk, and you had the 
incumbency of Meadowfield, whose life was 
simpler and truer than yours? Do you re- 
member how, a young girl of thirteen, I 
was your little housekeeper, and accompa- 
nied you in all your walks and parish 
visits ? Do you remember the good, homely 
villagers, and how they loved you? Do 
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you remember the little cripple you pen- 
sioned for life, the old blind woman you 
maintained in ease, the orphan girl you 
took to be my playmate, and made so 
happy, the children you fed and clothed 
and played with ? Oh ! my father, let your 
thoughts rest upon that time, if they must 
wander to the past — ^it was innocent, it was 
worthy of you, it was fruitful of good 
works." 

" Good works !" he said, catching up her 
words bitterly, "a few pounds spent upon 
clothes and meat for the poor in the week, 
one or two helpless beings cared for, kipid 
words dropped here and there — well, let 
them be called good works, since I can 
claim no higher." 

She added: 

"They may appear trifles to you, but 
they were not trifles to those who were 
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benefited by them. You might have been 
more, but you were much to those around 
you. Your passionate, eloquent ministry, 
was that nothing?" 

*'To those poor, plodding country souls, 
the tritest truisms would have had double 
the meaning and double the piety. No, 
Elizabeth, I have a talent for preaching, 
and I know it, but not at Meadowfields 
was that talent likely to save souls." 

The last words stayed on his lips as if 
they awakened a train of thought from 
which he would fain have recalled himself. 
He continued in a voice that told of great 
mental conflict: 

" To save souls ! Is it not wonderful 
that I should have set myself that task ? — 
I whose own soul had such need of salva- 
tion ! Oh ! God, there is something awful 
in the complications of evil to which a 
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desire for good has led. This turning of 
Religion into a trade, this drafting of in- 
discriminate men into the precincts of His 
temple, which loses in consequence its 
sacredness, is, I feel convinced, partly 
accountable for the errors of my life and 
that of hundreds. Do not think I shield 
myself from self-reproach thereby; no, 
hard as I am upon others, I will not 
spare myseK. To save souls ! — ^the vainest, 
the least understanding, the least earnest 
men, now take up the craft of piety, and 
profit thereby as never apostles and priests 
profited when the life of the preacher was 
that of constant martyrdom. Put into one 
scale what the nation pays for its reli- 
gious instruction, and put into the other 
what it receives in return. Which, think 
you, will kick the beam ? But to return 
to myself. What did I give in barter for 
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my tithes? I will go back to an earlier 
period of my life than that at Meadow- 
fields, to a period of which you remember 
but little, namely, my ministrations in 
London. I had a church in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mayfair, and made myself 
the fashion, partly because I had a trick 
of eloquence, and partly because I had 
deeply studied the human heart. I threw 
the entire passion and power of my mind 
and life into my sermons, existing in the 
week, but living only on Sundays. I be- 
lieve that some few were led through me to 
prayers, to self-denials, to charities, to 
hopes of a future state — I believe that I 
went far to save some souls /" 

There he stopped short. All the con- 
centrated, seK-consuming thought which had 
hitherto lain beneath the surface of his 
words, new expressed itself in the glance 
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of his eyes and the working of his white 
lips. He tried to keep back the tide of 
passion^ but it had ebbed too far. Rais- 
ing his hands to his brow as if to 
steady the throbbing brain, he cried, almost 
wildly: 

"Where was I? — what was I doing all 
this time? — I who talked of God, and 
taught the way to Christ. Was I better 
or worse than those who came to learn of 
me? Was I nearest to Heaven or to Hell 
when denouncing the unbelieving, or set- 
ting forth the rewards of the just? I can- 
not tell, I only know that my actions 
and my Bible did not match. My preach- 
ing may have been sincere, my life was 
false. Elizabeth, you are a woman, 
and can pardon all errors but one— of 
that one I have not to speak. True, 
that your mother and I lived unhappily 
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together, and ultimately parted; we did 
not part because I outraged her wifely 
rights; I was true to her whilst she re- 
mained with me, and even when we were 
no longer bound to each other, I lived a life 
of comparative purity. But the love of 
power, that is to say, of money, of influence, 
of position, lay at the bottom of all my 
sins. With everyone, as with women, I 
strove for that moral influence which is 
only to be obtained by those who are at 
the same time weak and strong — weak, in- 
asmuch as they are vain; strong, inasmuch 
as they desire much, and set themselves to 
obtain it. I was not content with the 
power of my pulpit — I craved for the 
power of clique, of society-reputation, of 
the world, in fine. But these ends are 
not gained easily. To win the world, one 
must begin with falseness, glossing over 
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foibles and falsenesses and cunning — cloak- 
ing all things with a fair outside, how- 
ever foul the heart within; and to win 
money quickly, one must enter into specu- 
lation — gamble — ^throw into lotteries — ^bet 
on the turf — do anything, in fact, and not 
notice if the coin you pick up has a 
little dirt on it. I did win money — I will 
tell you how." 

Elizabeth, who had been listening with 
pale, intent face and suppressed breath, 
now rose, and placing her hand on his, 
said imploringly, 

"Why recall so much that is painful? 
If you would not spare yourself, at least 
spare me." 

He looked at her with an expression of 
the deepest sadness, and said : 

'* My poor child, others will have less 
mercy for you than I. Sooner or later, 
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you must know all, and better that you 
should know in part from my own lips— 
you will pardon it the readier." 

Not heeding her dej)recating gesture, he 
continued : 

*' I speculated, then — speculated honestly 
in the beginning, as most men do— dis- 
honestly in the end, using alike ill-gotten 
money, and money that was not my own, 
for the same purpose — ^the attainment of 
wealth. Well, the affair prospered to a 
certain point. I lived luxuriously, and 
had a good balance at my banker's, entered 
into brilUant circles, received my friends as 
if I had been a millionaire, and placed 
peers' daughters on my right hand at the 
dinner-table. But exaggerations never last, 
and neither did this phase of my life. 
Just escaping dishonour, hardly escaping 
bankruptcy, I retired to the country, to 
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read the Scriptures to rustics, to tell 
honest, hard-working yeomen not to love 
the things of this world — ^to preach poverty, 
and simplicity, and content — I, who had 
so to say, sold my soul in exchange for 
wealth and vanities ! What greater parody 
could be found upon our whole clerical 
system than this history? Better the 
simple and safe Quaker doctrine of non- 
priesthood, better the . sublime madness of 
Irving's prophetic manifestations, better the 
Romish superstitions of celibacy and asceti- 
cism, than the turning of Christ's Testament 
into a trade-company, by which incapable 
men are allowed to parcel out the Bread 
of Life, with no more conscience or discri- 
mination than grocers their wares. Again 
I repeat, that I do not justify myself, but 
I cannot help seeing the misery and error 
to which this state of things has led. But," 
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he added in a different tone, " I have 
talked till I am tired, and you are weary. 
Pour out the tea, dear, and give me a 
cup here. I am not hungry enough to 
sit at the table.'' 

Elizabeth obeyed, and followed her father 
with anxious eyes, as she ate her supper 
in the adjoining room. By and bye he said, 

" That poor child — ^little Katchen — I 
cannot help thinking of her, and re- 
proaching myself on her account — indeed, 
I hardly remember reproaching myself 
at all, till I knew how she cared for 
me." 

" Every one cares for you," answered 
Elizabeth somewhat sadly. 

"Yes, and every one has reason to 
regret it, with the bitterest regrets of 
their lives. To whom have I brought 
comfort or happiness? To whom have I 
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returned joy for trustingness, and love 
for faith? It has been my fate to win 
love, and to turn it to gall and 
ashes." 

"If I judge K'atchen rightly, her love 
will never be turned to gall and ashes, 
whatever may happen. Her nature is sin- 
gularly constant and devoted, as all re- 
ticent self-contained natures are." 

"Therein lies the sadness," he broke 
in impetuously; "because she is so cling- 
ing and full of trust, I but tremble for 
her more. Think of the sorrow she must 
endure from true, much less false reports. 
Think of her secret pining, her want of 
sympathy from those around her, her 
need of all that she found and lost in me. 
I formed her to myself, God knows with- 
out dreaming of the consequences, with- 
out the remotest idea, in fine, that she 
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was learning to love, whilst I only- 
imagined she was learning to think ; and, 
Tiaving taught her to think, knowingly — 
to love, involuntarily — I left her. True, 
that I left her, as the only way of re- 
pairing my error — ^the sorrow to her is 
no less on that account. Poor child ! — 
poor child! — a sad, strange experience 
was to be her first romance, in which 
she made me the hero ! " 

For some time both were silent. 
When he spoke it was in a different 
voice. 

"We had better continue our journey 
to-morrow, for many reasons. What pack- 
ing you have to do may as well be 
done to-night, and then we can leave 
at what hour we please. Whilst you 
are busy over your portmanteau, I will 
stroll to the Poste Kestante and inquire 
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for letters. The night is lovely, and 
a little air will be better to me than 
wine just now." 

He put on his hat, and nodding, with a 
smile which had little sunshine in it, he 
took his way towards the Market-place. 
As yet the moon had but partly risen, 
and he saw only a shadowy outline of that 
sculptured facade under which little Eat- 
chen was striving to avoid her destiny in 
the form of Baron Josef. Poor little 
Eiitchen ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

We left Katchen on the terrace of Heidel- 
berg Castle with Baron Josef, unable to 
think, unable to reason, only feeling the 
oppression of a near and intense terror, 
a terror worse to her timid nature than 
darkness even, or loneliness, or ghostlike 
sounds. She hardly feared that Baron 
Josef would do her harm ; her pure young 
mind did not reach the conception of evil 
so cruel and so cowardly, but she felt 
herseK in his power, and feeling this, she 
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trembled and sickened with apprehension. 
He might extort a promise from her, and 
what then ? To be the wife of a man 
she disliked so much, a man whose touch 
of the hand caused her horror, whose 
free glance made her shrink back m 
disgust, whose insinuating voice called up 
indignant blushes to her cheeks — could 
she bear that ? Oh ! no, no, .if driven to 
it by hard necessity, she could marry any 
man she knew but him. 

When more than half the allotted time 
had expired, a wUd sudden hope flashed 
across her, a hope that braced her sink- 
ing powers of endurance, and cleared her 
confused thoughts. Baron Josef had dis- 
tanced himself now beyond ear-shot and 
eye-range, and it seemed possible to her 
that she might turn her knowledge of the 
ruin to a desperate use, and evade him. 
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She did not pause to consider the ulti- 
mate end and advantage of such a 
step, she only seized upon it as a present 
means of escape. To stave off the dreaded 
decision, to obtain delivery, and, at least, 
temporary freedom from his presence— 
thus much might be gained. 

Swiftly and silently she glided to the 
entrance of the subterranean chambers, 
pausing with a shudder before she ventured 
within their damp desolation. Fully to un- 
derstand Katchen's repugnance to Baron 
Josef, we have only to consider the step 
she was now taking. To most young girls 
darkness and solitude together go far to 
form the utmost concentration of horror, 
and with Katchen this was especially the 
case, since her nature was timid and inex- 
perienced beyond that of most others. Till 
she knew Dr. Jacob, her education had 
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been that of a child; she had never 
travelled five miles alone, she had never 
judged for herself, nor found herself placed 
in any unusual circumstance ; she had never 
needed presence of mind. But now two 
distinct decisions • lay before her, both in- 
volving no ordinary amount of suffering and 
terror. She must either confront the dark- 
ness or Baron Josef. She plunged into the 
former, and groped her way through several 
vaulted passages, till further progress was 
forbidden by a blank wall. 

Then she paused to listen. All was still 
as death, and the blackness and mouldy at- 
mosphere chilled her with horror. A streak 
of light showed her the path by which she 
had come, and she fixed her eyes intently 
and wistfully upon it, as if it were a 
friend in that dreadful place. Some minutes 
passed ; Katchen imagined them hours, and 
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judging that Baron Josef would have re- 
turned to the town, she resolved to find 
her way back to the terrace, to take 
the longer and less frequented homeward 
path, and gain a refuge as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and having once gained it, to refuse 
admittance to Baron Josef. Then, if it were 
possible, to leave for Jugendheim by the 
early train, before he would be up. 

But with every backward step her diffi- 
culties increased, for the entrance was 
much more difficult to gain than to lose ; 
soon not a ray of light, not a breath of 
fresh air, not a sound reached her. The 
damp stones chilled her feet, the sepul^ 
chral air sent a shudder through her 
young limbs ; her breathing grew quick and 
painful. Alarm unutterable took possession 
of her mind. She fancied that she should 
wander there the whole night long, and die 
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of fright and faintness; she imagined that 
some fearful voice would hiss in her ears, 
or some specthil figure appear before her 
eyes. All kinds of fantastic beings were 
reputed to haunt Heidelberg, and of 
some she had heard. There was the 
white lady, who predicted to the Elector 
Frederick the fall of the Palatinate, and 
whose sad chanting was heard among the 
arches of his palace ; there were little 
wizard musicians who sat whistling satanic 
airs in the ruined chapel of St. Udalrich; 
there were the two black knights who 
pace the inaccessible frieze of Otto Henry, 
and many others. 

These legends had delighted her many 
and many a by-gone time ; but they add- 
ed fearfulness to her position now. In- 
deed, so great had become her trepidation 
that she would gladly have extricated her- 
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self even by the assistance of Baron Josef. 
Half in hope that he might- be within 
hearing, she called several times upon his 
name. But there was no answer beyond 
the hollow echo of her own voice. 

An hour of such torture would have 
turned her brain ; it lasted only ' a few 
minutes, and yet they were minutes she 
never forgot. When a sudden ascent 
brought her into the fresh air, and under 
the light of stars, she was so utterly 
powerless that she sank to the ground 
as one dying. Her eyes were burning 
and dry, her heart beat with frightful 
rapidity, and her skin exuded a cold sweat. 
Nothing would have terrified her now. 

But though she had escaped the horrors 
of the vaults, her present position was far 
from an agreeable one. She found herself 
on the platform of what had once been a. 
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running gallery, elevated some yards from 
the ground ; and whUst, on the one hand, 
advance was cut off by a broken wall, on 
the other, there was no means of escape 
save by a flying leap. The wall was two 
feet thick, and crumbled to chinks in 
places; through these she caught glimpses 
of dark endless piles of masonry and mas- 
sive towers, crowned with sprays of linden, 
and gloomy ghost-like shadows around all. 
By-and-bye, a warm glimmer of light 
drew her eye to a nearer part of the 
building, which she had not hitherto ob- 
served. On looking closer, she saw a 
cluster of small square windows fronting 
the court-yard ; figures were moving back- 
wards and forwards, sounds of music ^,nd 
singing reached her ears, doors were 
opened and shut with an echo. Katchen 
judged rightly that this was one of the 
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wings let to visitors. She knew that many 
families hired rooms there during the 
autumn months, and with this knowledge, 
arose a new hope. Parties were often 
formed among the occupiers of these tene- 
ments to explore the Castle by moonlight. 
The moon was slowly rising — oh! she 
would soon be discovered, and rescued! 
But she was so cold and weary that she 
felt hardly able to wait. The singing still 
continued, and such strains of it as reached 
her carried a strong spell with them, re- 
calling happy days at Jugendheim. She 
fancied that the melody was one the Bar- 
oness Ladenburg used to sing; often had 
Aggie and herself stolen beneath her win- 
dow to listen ; and often on those occasions 
had Dr. Jacob caught them in the act, 
and laughingly punished them by pelting 
plums and flowers on their heads. Baron 
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Josef was less obnoxious in those earlier 
days of their acquaintance ; many a time 
his droll stories and wild songs had amused 
without shocking her. Then Mrs. Brill, 
ever careless, ever kind, ever cheery — Mrs. 
Brill, always trying to give the young ones 
pleasure, or to help them at their lessons — 
the children's rough, affectionate ways — 
lastly, Dr. Jacob's deep-toned voice, and 
the new sweet instruction he had given 
her — all these recollections came at once, 
and seemed more than she could bear. 

" Oh !" she cried, wringing her hands 
with a pitiful burst of tears, " I was 
wrong — I was wicked to leave my home, 
and this is the punishment!" 

She wept for some time, in a hopeless 
child-like way ; and by-and-bye grown calmer, 
folded her cold little hands, and tried to 
repeat a prayer. It was a very fragmen- 
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tary one, merely two or three sentences 
from a collect, yet the act brought com- 
fort with it. She felt less desolate, less 
isolated, after having made her simple want 
known to God. Poor child! — poor child! 

At length a faintness, half the result of 
mental, half of bodily fatigue, overcame 
her. She rose with an effort to shake it 
off, but in vain; her limbs tottered, her 
head swam, and she fell, striking her fore- 
head sharply against the jagged brick- 
work, but, happily for herself, losing all 
consciousness of pain and terror in the 
faU. 

Soon after, the singing that we have men- 
tioned ceased suddenly ; the sound of a 
violently-pulled bell rang through the suite 
of apartments which Katchen had watched 
with such earnestness; footsteps echoed in 
the court-yard, and lanterns gleamed here 
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and . there. Evidently something had oc- 
curred to arouse the inhabitants of the 
Schloss. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

When Katchen returned to consciousness, 
she found herself in a pretty room, with 
bright pictures hanging on the walls, 
shining sofas gleaming in the moonlight, 
polished floors, and a white porcelain stove, 
surmounted by a flying Cupid. All was 
strange and new to her. She felt sure 
that she had never before slept in that 
bed, with its crimson coverlet, over which 
the fine linen sheet was buttoned so neatly. 
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She had never before looked out of those 
deep-embrasured windows, or seen that 
ebony crucifix placed on the opposite 
wall. Where was she? How had she 
come thither? What had happened since 
yesterday ? 

Slowly all came back to her; the heart- 
breaking revelation on the terrace — ^the in- 
terview with Baron Josef — ^the after-flight 
from him, and its dire consequences. 

Did this stiff aching of her brow, and 
quick throbs of her pulse, mean that she 
was ill? — ^if so, who was taking care of 
her? 

As if in answer to this thought, an ad- 
joining door was opened softly, and a voice 
tuned to its lowest and tenderest pitch 
whispered her name. 

"Katchen," it said, caressingly, whilst a 
gentle Hand touched her cheek, *^say that 
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you are better — that you will sleep for our 
sakes," 

And the Baroness, for it was she, bent 
low, and touched the young girl's lips with 
her own; then, seeing her bewilderment, 
added, 

"Darling, you are with friends, who will 
take care of you ; do not reflect on what 
has happened — do not fear that you shall 
be driven to act against your wishes. Only 
think of yourself, Katchen, and try to re- 
cover the strength you have lost." 

Katchen's first feeling was one of intense 
dismay, but who — especially in her feeble 
overwrought state — could withstand words 
so loving, said in tones so sweet? After 
all that she had endured, the very fact of 
being sheltered and tended, brought intense 
satisfaction with it. She would rather have 
heard the voice of Mrs. Brill, of Aggie — 
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of anyone she knew — ^but she was too un- 
strung as yet to awake to her real position. 

"How long have I been here?'' she 
asked, dreamily. 

"Not long; but you must not talk till 
to-morrow, Katchen, and then I will answer 
all the questions you like to put to me; 
now try to sleep, whilst I sit here and 
watch by you." 

« 

What had made the Baroness so thought- 
ful and kind, wondered Katchen? Was she 
really loveable and womanly after all? — 
was she drawn towards her by her son's 
love? Was she at least her friend? She 
could only accept the solicitude as it came, 
none other being at hand. 

" Tou are very good," she said, brokenly ; 
"too good, for I have not deserved it of 
you. Do not stay up on my account — I am 
tired, and shall sleep." 
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"But I shall stay till you do sleep, for 
there is some one who would never forgive 
me if I neglected you. . Can you guess 
who that some one may be, Katcheu?" 

She answered, trembling — 

"Baron Josef?" 

"Yes — ^who else would follow here from 
the same motive?" 

"Where am I, Madame de Laden- 
burg ?" 

"In Heidelberg Castle, my pet. Would 
you desire a prettier or more romantic 
place in which to recover from an illness? 
The Brills will join us here soon, and we 
shall have no limits to pic-nics, drives, and 
excursions — ^but close your eyes, Katchen, 
and hear the rest to-morrow." 

Katchen saw it all now. It was the 
voice of the Baroness she had heard when 
imprisoned on the broken niche of the 
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gallery; she was under the same roof 
with Baron Josef ; she should see him to- 
morrow and the next day, and he would 
gain his own way at last. 

Hours passed before she slept, and 
the sleep that came was hardly rest. 
Again and again she dreamed horrible 
nightmares of the subterranean chambers, 
and the isolated platform, and the weird 
spirits of the ruin. Once she woke up 
crying hysterically. The day was breaking 
then, but her watchers slumbered lightly, 
or not at all, for in a minute the Baron- 
ess was by her side, bathing her temples, 
and holding a bottle of scent to her 
nostrils. 

" Poor Josef is beside himself with 
anxiety," she whispered, ere she left her ; 
"he has been sitting up in the next 
room, lest Adele or I should fall asleep 
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and neglect you ; will you not send him a 
friendly message?" 

"Tell him to forgive me/' murmured 
Katchen ; and hardly had she spoken 
than she feared that she had said too 
much. 

" And he may see you for a few minutes 
to-morrow — ^let me say that?" 

" Not to-morrow," pleaded Katchen, 
faintly. 

" For one minute only ? Think of his 
state of mind, and be kind to him — say 
for one minute, darling?" 

What could Katchen do but consent? 

Morning came, and found her more ill 
than they had feared. The wound on her 
forehead was deep and painful, and she 
was prostrated by a low fever, caused by 
exposure to cold. Quiet and care, the 
doctor said, would restore her in a few 
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(lays, but for the present all excitement 
must be strenuously avoided. To this the 
Baroness willingly conceded. It was espe- 
cially her wish just now that Katchen 
should be under her own eye, and 
nothing could have happened so adven- 
titiously as an indisposition that might 
form sufficient pretext for her retention in 
Heidelberg. 

Meantime the poor child lay on her 
little bed, as patient and meek as a 
wounded bird, but chafing at her imprison- 
ment all the time. She longed to ask the 
Baroness a hundred questions, and dared 
not. Why had not Mrs. Brill come to 
nurse her? — or Aggie? What right had 
the Baroness to be so devoted, so more 
than kind ? What had changed her humour 
so suddenly ? — for Katchen could not easily 
forget the bitter words and the bitterer 
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look of the last interview at Jugendheim. 
Her heart sickened at the prospect of 
more such words and looks, and yet how 
were they to be avoided except by a con- 
sent, which would bring even worse con- 
sequences ? 

In the evening she was subjected to a 
hard trial, for Baron Josef came to visit 
her. 

"I have my mother's permission to 
come," he said ; " but I await yours to 
remain; you are too much of an angel, I 
am sure, to keep a poor sinner at the gates 
of Paradise in despair; and I am a poor 
sinner indeed, Katchen, whom no saint can 
save but yourself, whether it be St. Catha- 
rine, St. Agnes, St. Martha, or any other 
holy person. You are a Protestant, you 
know, and it behoves me, before you be- 
come my little wife, to turn Protestant 
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too. Therefore from henceforth I shall ab- 
stain from mass, give no money for the 
burning of tapers before the Virgin (which 
will be a great economy), and forbear cross- 
ing myself when I see a crucifix. You 
will like me better then, won't you? The 
Protestants are much nicer, I know; they 
don't prevent their priests from marrying, 
nor do they believe in purgatory and such 
stuff. Yes, I intend to read your cate- 
chism quite through, and get Mr. Brill to 
teach me what I ought to do. Will that 
please you? — ^will that make you believe 
that Fm fond of you ? " 

Katchen blushed beneath his look, and 
answered timidly — 

^^You swear, and read bad books — Pro- 
testants don't do so." 

He shrugged his shoulders, and suppressed 
an ejaculation of perplexity* 
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^^ My darling girl, all soldiers swear"; it's 
incumbent upon them— part of their duty 
SO to do, in fact; and as to books — ^who 
told you I read bad books?" 

" I saw you reading Voltaire the other 
day, and Mr. Brill says he is very bad." 

"Well, then, I won't read Voltaire," re- 
pUed Baron Josef, with a relieved look; 
" I won't read at all, if you object to 
it. Oh I you don't know what I would 
and what I wouldn't do for your sake. 
Can you forgive me for my behaviour 
last night? — it was very rude, I know, 
but then you drove me to distraction — 
I'm sure Werther didn't feel so desperate 
when he shot himself as I felt then. Do 
forgive me — you must !" 

** Don't say any more about it — ^perhaps 
I was wrong also — " 

"You wrong? — no, that couldn't be. 
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except that you are cruel, and torture 
me beyond imagination. You never did 
a wrong thing in your life. But/' and 
he tried to take her hand, and put 
his lips close to her ears, "when Dr. 
Jacob is thousands of miles away, and 
when you know that he is not so good 
and perfect as he ought to be, whilst 
perhaps you discover by degrees that I 
am not the bad fellow you have taken me 
for, how will it be then?" 

Katchen burst into tears. 

"What can I say. Baron Josef? Do 
not press me now. I am very unhappy — 
have a little patience — *' 

He declared himself to be gifted with 
twice the patience of Job on her behalf, 
and rhapsodied to his heart's content for 
another five minutes, when his mother 
summoned him away. 
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When the Baroness joined her son, she 
appeared in excellent spirits, and full of 
hope for the future. 

"Nothing could have happened more 
favourably for our plans than Katchen^s 
extraordinary self-delusion regarding Eliza- 
beth Jacob,'' she said, cheerfully. "I 
pretend not to know this, but I see she 
quite fancies that Dr. Jacob brought a 
wife, or, at least, a sweetheart, to Heidel- 
berg." 

Baron Josef's face grew dark. 

" Is that the plain reason of Katchen's. 
despondency and meekness, mother ? " 

"Without a doubt. Child as she isy 
she has learned what it is to be jealous." 

"And do you intend to prevent Dr, 
Jacob from seeing her before he leaves 
this place ? " 

"Am I a fool, Josef?" 
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" Pardon me for saying so, but, damn it, 
mamma, it isn't fair to tell her lies, and keep 
her imprisoned, as if you were her jailer. 
Let Dr. Jacob and I fight it out between us, 
the best man winning the prize, but do 
not give Us any underhand woman's work 
— I hate it, and would not marry the 
prettiest girl in Europe upon false pre- 
tences." 

^^You are talking nonsense, Josef. By 
leading Katchen to think ill of Dr. Jacob, 
we are doing her the greatest kindness in 
the world. Though he does not actually 
say so, I can see that he wishes to marry 
her ; and what chance of happiness exists 
for Katchen — ^for any young girl — with a 
man three times her age, and possessing 
but very uncertain means? Tis prepos- 
terous to speak and think of Dr. Jacob 
as we should do were he a young man. 
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and really fitted to be her lover. After 
all, he may want her for her money — who 
knows? You must remember that Dr. 
Jacob's antecedents are doubtful." 

" You say he intends to marry her ? " 

" I feel sure of it ; and if he once ob- 
tained access to Katchen, and won her 
back to him, which his strange eloquence 
could easily do, bars, bolts, and vigilance 
would prove in vain. The man is gifted 
with witchcraft, or something like it, in 
obtaining influence over people's minds — 
what mind so easily glamoured as Kat- 
chen's ? " 

" And if he glamoured her into running 
away with him to-morrow, I could not find 
it in my heart to dislike Jacob so very 
much," Baron Josef added, ruefully. 

"No — because you, no more than any- 
one else can withstand his enticing man- 
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ners. But confess, Josef, is it not more 
reasonable to suppose that Katchen would 
be ultimately happier with you than with 
him ? " 

"I suppose it is, mamma," he replied, 
with a self -contented yawn. "A baron 
and a white coat generally do go far 
towards a young lady's paradise. Besides 
which, I make splendid love — so fiery, so 
poetic ! — shall I give you a specimen ? " 

" I would rather decline — listen to me 
instead. If we wish to baffle Dr. Jacob, 
we must steal a march upon him, and 
leave Heidelberg before he has the slightest 
notion of such an intention on our 
part." 

'' Upon my word, Madame la Baronne, 
you would make an admirable General! 
To strike one's tents and leave the enemy 
in possession of a sacked city is a 
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first-rate piece of strategy — ^what next ? '' 

"Acting as if with Mrs, BrilFs permis- 
sion (which of course she would grant), 
we will take a pretty route into the heart 
of Switzerland, stopping here and there, 
and giving you ample time to exercise 
your boasted talents for love-making. 
Left to us two, Katchen will be ready 
to marry you in a week, and will be 
desperately in love within a fortnight. I 
know these young girls well ; their hearts 
are light to break and to mend — and really 
you deserve Katchen after so much patience 
under rebuff.'* 

"I love her desperately," said Baron 
Josef, with a serious face ; "I do 
indeed." 

"Keep your own counsel, then, and 
whisper no word of this projected start 
to any one — above all, say nothing con- 
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cerning Elizabeth Jacob; and now let us 
have coffee." 

Baron Josef could not repress a pang 
of self-reproach when he next saw Kat- 
chen's sad young face ; he yearned to 
blurt out the truth, but soberer reflec- 
tion followed. He thought of the loss 
such a confession entailed on himself, 
and of Dr. Jacob's gain ; was he re- 
quired to sacrifice her for another, 
whom no one could prove was wor- 
thier ? Besides, and herein lay the 
salve for his conscience, would not the 
truth consign Katchen to much positive 
and more probable unhappiness? Was he 
not really acting a kind and friendly part 
in concealing it? 

Ulysses, by a plentiful use of wax, 
deafened his companions' ears to the fatal 
songs of the syrens. How many of us, no 
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less crafty, stifle the voices of retributive 
conscience by self -justification ? — a useful 
kind of wax in its way, easily adapted, 
abounding everywhere, and considered harm- 
less, because it works in silence. 

Meantime Katchen lay on her couch, 
thinking, thinking. Every passing hour made 
it plainer to her that she was a prisoner. 
For reasons she could only guess at in 
the dark, the Baroness and Baron Josef 
never left the apartments simultaneously. 
If the former were out, the latter would 
invariably stay in-doors, and vice versd. 
True, Baron Josef did not force himself 
into her presence without first asking 
permission, but every half-hour came a 
message, a billet, a bouquet, a basket of 
fruit, or a new book from him. Then he 
had grown so incomprehensibly gentle and 
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submissiFe to her — oh ! she said to herself 
in her solitude^ I can but yield and end 
this warfare — ^it will be easiest. 

As night wore on, she chafed at her 
own weakness, and resolved to make a 
more determined stand — to turn upon the 
Baroness, in fact, and demand her free- 
dom ; to tell Baron Josef for the last 
time, and firmly, though temperately, that 
she could never marry him. Meek as 
she was, her heart grew bitter towards 
the Brills, because of their silence and ap- 
parent indifference. Then she thought of 
Dr. Jacob, and wept, hiding her face on 
the pillow. If he would only come and 
say farewell — if he would only send a 
line or a message of remembrance; but 
this terrible mystery and silence she could 
not bear. 

About midnight, as she lay awake, pon- 
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dering on her dangers, and trying to find 
any means of escape, she was startled by 
the sound of a pebble hitting her window. 
Involuntarily she jumped out of bed and 
peered out. A dark figure was standing 
on the gravelled pathway below, evidently 
awaiting the effect of his signal. Trem- 
bling in every limb with mingled excite- 
ment and perplexity, Katchen drew back 
and listened. Again a pebble was thrown 
up. Who could it be? Who would seek 
this means of communicating with her? 
Who cared for her, and connived at releas- 
ing her from imprisonment? Did Dr. 
Jacob? In spite of everything that had 
happened, was he anxious to say some 
parting word which the Baroness would 
not permit? Had he come with explana- 
tions and excuses for his neglect of her? 
Should she see his face yet again, and 
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hear his voice in love and tenderness? 

Soon, however, the window of an adjoin- 
ing apartment was thrown open, a light 
reflected from it flashed across her own, 
and a cheery bass voice called out — 

"A pretty Herr Professor you must 
be, to wake up decent men at this time 
of night. Come upstairs, however, and 
turn to your right, where you will find 
me with numerous comforts awaiting you. 
Cigars, ad lib. — ^hock — and sausage, not 
forgotten." 

And another voice equally bass and 
cheery answered — 

"Better late than never, Edouard. T 
was stopped at Rome, and had much 
ado to get here so soon. How's the 
mother ?" 

Katchen's heart leaped, for the speaker 
was her old master. Professor Beer; ex- 
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cepting Dr. Jacob, no one had so large a 
share of her reverence as he, and now she 
felt a new vague hope inspired by his ar- 
rival. If she could only see him, or 
communicate with him, she might yet be 
saved. She knew that he was returning 
from a holiday tour in Switzerland, and 
she knew that he would pass through 
Jugendheim on his way to Frankfort. 
What so feasible as to entrust a letter 
or message to his hands, telling the 
Brills of her unhappiness? Could they 
learn from herself the real nature of the 
Baroness's kindness, she felt sure that they 
would come to her without delay. Mr. 
Brill loved her ; Mrs. Brill was kind- 
hearted in the extreme ; on the assistance 
of both she relied firmly, if she could tell 
them the truth, which she could not do 
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whilst under the surveillance of the 
fiaroness. 

She leaned her aching temples on her 
hands and pondered earnestly. Her 
chance was now or never. To-morrow the 
Professor might be gone; to-morrow her 
fortitude might give way, and the fatal 
promise might be given. The manner of 
accomplishing her purpose, however, was no. 
slight difficulty. 

Her room adjoined the sleeping apart- 
ment of the Baroness on one side, and on 
the other a small drawing-room, in its 
turn communicating with a fourth ; the 
latter, however, belonging to another suite 
of apartments, was always barred, and 
opened upon a diflFerent staircase. This 
staircase the Professor had ascended, and 
it occurred to her that he might possi- 
bly be the guest for whom the fourth 
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and last apartment had been prepared. 
All day, whilst lying on her couch, she 
had heard sounds of floor-waxing, window- 
rubbing, and pillow-shaking in that direc- 
tion; what so likely as that the Professor 
should have asked his friend to bespeak 
quarters for him? 

Having dressed herself swiftly and noise- 
lessly by the. flickering moonlight, she crept 
on tip-toe into the drawing-room and list- 
ened. At first all was still ; but by-and- 
bye voices and footsteps sounded in the 
distant corridor; good nights were ex-, 
changed; the door was shut, and she 
heard the Professor humming whilst he 
unstrapped his valise. 

To Katchen's first timid tap came no 
answer; to her second, a hearty ^^ Herein,^* 
and then she entered. All the figurative 
wealth of Ossiau would not enable us to 

l2 
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portray the bewilderment of the poor 
Professor, Retreating to a further end of 
the room with a dramatic bound, he looked 
at his visitor much as Macbeth looks at 
Banquo, or Orestes at the visionary furies* 
At length, gallantry overcame surprise, and 
he advanced with a cordial hand and 
friendly smile, really convinced that it was 
Katchen Eggers, and no mythical delusion 
in her shape. 

Very simply and sorrowfully Katchen 
told her story, leaving out that part of it 
concerned with Dr. Jacob, and keeping her- 
self solely to Baron Josefs importunities, 
and the Baroness's machinations. She was 
unable to repress tears as she dwelt on her 
isolation and imprisonment; and she could 
not help reproaching Mrs. Brill for her 
silence. 

" Tell them," she said earnestly, and with 
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a pathetic sadness that touched her hearer's 
heart, "tell them, that whatever they may 
think, I have not deserved this indiflfer- 
ence ; or if I have, I will never vex 
them again. I cannot marry Baron Josef 
— why will they break my heart? If I 
were to marry him, we should both be 
very unhappy, and his mother would hate 
me. 

" God forbid !" interrupted the Profes- 
sor; "why on earth should anybody hate 
you, dear child?" 

"You don't know Madame de Laden- 
burg, Herr Professor: she must have her 
own way, or revenge herself. She is trying 
to have her own way by marrying me to 
her son, and if I consented unwillingly, 
she would spoil my peace afterwards. 
With all her apparent kindness, she can 
be cruel — so cruel !" 
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"To tMnk that you are in her power 
is dreadful," said the Professor, brining 
all the logic of his well-crammed mind 
to bear upon the case in question; "but 
I really don't understand the motive which 
should induce such extraordinary conduct 
on her part. As I have taught you, Kat- 
chen, the weight lifted by a lever can 
only be in proportion to the momentum 
or moving power — so the energy induced 
must be pro rata with its cause. This 
lady may be very anxioiis for you to 
become her son's wife ; but something more 
than this feeling is necessary to account 
for her extreme measures. If there was 
some one else she did not wish you to 
marry, affiidrs would be considerably ex- 
plained." 

Katchen crimsoned. She felt intuitively 
that ever since her confession regarding 
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Dr. Jacob, the Baroness had looked upon 
her with unfavouring eyes, but she could 
not define or describe the feeling, neither 
could she confide it to the Professor. She 
replied with childish simplicity — 

" Why did she not choose Aggie ? — Aggie 
would so willingly have married the Baron, 
and she cared for no one else." 

Professor Beer looked up with the smile 
that Katchen had often dreaded in Fraulein 
Fink's class-room — an inquisitorial smile, a 
smile that portended a frown. 

*^ And you did care for someboby else ? — 
eh, Katchen?" 

" I hardly knew what I was saying — I am 
very unhappy, and could almost wish to 
die," she wailed piteously, and covering 
her face with her hands wept without re- 
straint. 

How did the Professor act? 
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His position was truly an embarrassing 
one; for though intimate with Sanskrit, 
and quite at home with the inflections of 
most Teutonic tongues, he was utterly un- 
read in the simple language of one woman's 
heart. Moreover, you must not forget that 
Professor Beer was an old lover of Kat- 
chenX and for the love of her had lost all 
appetite on a certain day noticed in 
this history. Here was a situation trying 
indeed, but one that could doubtless be 
made much of by discreet tactics. 

The Professor had no tactics at all in 
this science, and only acted upon the im- 
pulses of a chivalric albeit rough heart. 
Without sentimentalizing, he put himself 
again in the position of her master, stopped 
her tears with the voice of authority 
rather than the voice of love ; then, as she 
grew calmer, rewarded her obedience as he 
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would have rewarded it in her school- 
days. 

"That is well done," he said, gently 
shaking her hand ; " and now, Katchen, 
listen to me. Do not distress yourself, or 
give way to unnecessary alarms, for I think 
I see a plan of speedily putting an end to 
this persecution." 

Such a bright look thanked him ! He 
received it with a pleased smile and con- 
tinued — 

"I had intended to remain a day or 
two in Heidelberg, but for your sake I will 
alter my arrangements so as to be at 
Jugendheim by to-morrow at noon. I will 
then lay the whole truth forcibly before 
your guardian and Mrs. Brill, and if they 
see things in the same light that I do, 
you will be free to-morrow. I don't pre- 
tend to fathom the Baroness's conduct, not 
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knowing sufficient of her, but she has 
treated you unwarrantably — ^Mr. Brill mitst 
see that." 

^* Oh, Herr Professor !" cried Katchen, 
joyfully, and catching his great brown 
hands, "how can I thank you enough; 
let me do something for you — ^let me work 
for you to prove my gratitude.'' 

"Did I not say when you took leave 
of me that I would be a friend to you 
should you ever need my services?" he 
replied ; " and I am only too glad to keep 
my promise." 

" But you will let me knit you a pair 
of stockings, Herr Professor?" pleaded 
Katchen — " just one pair ?" 

"The mother knits and sews for me, 
and she would hardly like to lose her 
employment, little Katchen," answered the 
Professor, somewhat wistfully; for he thought 
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of what a home might be, brightened by 
so sweet and child-like a love, and he 
dared not hope for it himself. 
" What can I do for you, then ?" 
And again Katchen received a cold 
answer, though the Professor's heart was 
kindling into all kinds of bitter-sweet emo- 
tions, for which he chided himself when 
left alone. Men of his stamp constantly 
reproach themselves with little reason, tak- 
ing as folly or error what is natural and 
manly sentiment only ; and all life long, 
lingering modestly on the outworks, whUst 
inferior warriors win the citadel at a 
blow. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We must now transcribe a letter that 
Dr. Jacob found awaiting him at the 
Poste Restante. It was from Mrs. Brill, 
and written with the hurry and spirited- 
ness that characterized all that lady's 
movements : — 

^^ Jugendheim, Sept., 186 — 

"My dear Dr. Jacob, 

"Fancy our surprise and fright 
yesterday when at breakfast Katchen was 
missing. If any more Russian guardians 
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offer us the charge of their wards with a 
thousand a year, never again shall Tom 
be induced to undertake such a responsi- 
bility. It was then eight o'clock: no one 
had caught glimpse of her but an old milk- 
woman, and she was too stupid to be of 
the least use in giving us a clue. 

" She had seen her leave the Gol- 
den Lion, and that was all. Why didn't 
the stupid old creature follow her, and 
just learn whither she was bound, to the 
right or to the left? But these German 
peasantry are so dense — give me my na- 
tive Suffolkers, with all their impudence. 
Well, as soon as we had swallowed our 
coffee and rolls, we held a council as to 
what should be done. Everyone seemed 
to be of opinion that I ought to go to 
Frankfort at once, as it was most likely 
Katchen had gone home in a pet about 
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Baron Josef. This, however, I must ex- 
plain more fully to you. A great deal 
has been lately said between the Baroness 
and myself regarding the suitability of a 
marriage between her son and our young 
charge, and we had mutually decided that 
unless she showed the most urgent 
and reasonable grounds of refusal, the 
engagement should be again brought on 
the tapis. Of course no one was more 
anxious than myself for the child's happi- 
ness, but ^ young girls take such foolish 
fancies into their heads, and have so 
little judgment to boot, that I did not 
doubt Katchen would very soon come 
over to our side. The day before her 
flight she had had an interview with 
Madame de Ladenburg on the subject, and 
now comes (to us) the most extraordinary 
part of the story. She confessed to the 
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Baroness that she loved you, and was 
engaged to marry you ! Is she mad ? 
Are you mad? Are we all mad? Of 
course I cannot for one moment believe 
that you ever contemplated so unprece- 
dented a step ; but Katchen, we all knew, 
did worship you in a most extraordinary 
manner, and it seemed just possible she 
may have misunderstood some kind word 
or action of yours, which, coupled with her 
absurd prejudice against the young Baron, 
formed a motive for her disappearance. 
Katchen was always a strange child, a 
second Katchen of Heilbronn, I take her, 
who would follow anyone she cared for 
to the world's end, and would abate no 
iota of her love, whatever coldness she 
might receive. Well, I started by the first 
train for Frankfort, and you may imagine 
my dismay in finding no Katchen. Poor 
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dear Tom was out of himself, as the 
Gennans say — craved, cried, and paced the 
room like a maniac. If Aggie had run 
away I think he wonld hardly have been 
in such distress. TTe immediately drore 
to your lodgings at the hotel, but finding 
you gone (which surprised us no little), 
returned by the next train to Jugend- 
heim, and there found, not indeed our 
Katchen, but a letter from you, the con- 
tents of which I need not repeat. That 
you ever dreamed of marrying the child, 
I still won't believe ; but that you had 
said something which she might have un- 
derstood as love, it was now plain to us. 
And now, dear Dr. Jacob, answer all 
the following questions, either on paper or 
in person : — 

" Istly — Why have you stolen a march 
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upon us in this way, and left us in the 
dark as to your movements? 

"2ndly — ^Why do you object to our 
Katchen marrying Baron Josef, or Baron 
anybody else ? 

" 3rdly — ^What made her fancy herself 
engaged to you? 

"4thly — Who is this mysterious lady 
who left Frankfort in your company? 

"Above all, I ask you to restore Kat- 
chen to us, since it seems beyond doubt 
that she has sought your protection from 
this marriage ; remember that she is under 
age, and my Tom is responsible for her; 
remember that you are our friend, and 
are bound to treat us honourably. I am 
very angry with her, with you, with 
everybody. She has shown herself un- 
grateful and foolish beyond comprehension, 
and the fact of Baron Josef kissing her 

VOL. TIL M 
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was hardly a sufficient reason to huff us 
all 

^^The Baroness, Tom, and Baron Josef 
will follow this letter, and will not re- 
turn without a proper explanation— and 
Katchen. They will stay at the H6tel S — . 
As you mentioned in your letter to her 
that you should be in Heidelberg to-day, 
I trust you will all meet, and soon set 
my poor mind at rest. 

" The Baroness is frightfully annoyed at 
Katchen's behaviour, though she likes the 
child well enough to forgive her in time 
for a wedding yet. Clear yourself of any 
intention to entice Katchen from her 
home, and I promise you an invitation to 
the betrothal. 

"Adieu. Brill will tell you what a fer- 
ment Frankfort is in regarding your 
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abrupt departure. I hate tattle, and for- 
bear. 

"Yours truly, 

"Emily Brill. 

" P.S. — But for your letter to Katchen, 
I shouldn't have known where to write 
to you." 

"Oh! my little Katchen!" said Dr, 
Jacob, as he read this letter to his 
daughter, " what have I done, to what 
unhappiness must I have brought you ! " 

"Katchen left Jugendheim, and alone?" 

" Think of it only— that child, that 
timid young creature, Elizabeth ; there must 
have been more than the mere annoyance 
of Josefs attentions at the bottom of such 
a step. Is it possible that " 

He broke oflf suddenly, and for some 

m2 
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time remained silent. When he spoke his 
voice had a melancholy triumph in it. 

" Katchen has followed in the steps of 
all other women I have known and loved 
— she, so young, so simple, so untutored. 
She has given me her whole heart, and 
in this last wild act of hers I but trace 
the consequences of my own imprudence. 
Whilst I was developing her intellect and 
leading her into new fields of thought, I 
was but teaching her to love me ; whilst 
thinking to enlarge her character and 
elevate her taste, I was but making her 
more truly and simply a woman. I might 
have known how it would be — I might 
have divined that books, ideas, nature, 
were only understood and loved for sake 
of the master. Can I wonder that her 
romantic, untutored young nature should 
have run to this extreme of self-devotion? 
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Can I blame her who was young and 
weak for falling into an error which I 
had no strength to avoid, though strong, 
and a man of sixty years? She loves 
me, this little Katchen, loves me in my 
time of failing strength and whitening 
hairs. Strange there should be youthful- 
ness about me still — I who have lived 
several lives in one, and each a burning 
phase of passion and action. Well, I am 
not old yet, or Katchen would not love 
me." 

And again he laughed, that self-derisive 
painful laugh which had once before so 
chilled Elizabeth's heart. 

"Supposing," he continued— " supposing 
that anything should happen to this poor 
child on her wanderings— any harm, no 
matter in what shape— and it is not im- 
possible, would not that be a comfortable 
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subject for future contemplation, a self- 
satisfying subject, I should rather say, 
since it must touch upon my vanity? For 
younger men, few women leave their 
homes nearly broken-hearted ; but for me, 
this fair girl of eighteen summers rushed 
out into the world with all her sorrow 
and her innocence, and came to harm ! 
Good Heavens ! after this I ought to have 
enough vitality to live another youth ! 
But this is no time for talking. Did not 
Mrs. Brill say that Katchen was not found 
at Frankfort, and that they were seeking 
her here ? Katchen gone ! — ^it seems still 
hard to believe. What do you think, Eliza- 
beth7— can we seek her? — shall we find 
her r 

"There is a great probability of her 
being here," replied Elizabeth ; " she knew 
that your route lay through Heidelberg, 
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and evidently desired to seek your protec- 
tion from Baron Josefs persecutions, which 
must have been far more repugnant to 
her than the Brills supposed. She had no 
other friend but you — ^to whom else should 
she have gone?*' 

"How dreadful to think of the poor 
child alone in this place, so uproarious with 
student life as it is ; we must commence 
our inquiry at once — but where to begin — 
there is the difficulty." 

A further discussion followed, at the end 
of which Dr. Jacob put on his hat and 
went straight to the hotel named in Mrs, 
Brill's letter. There he foimd, not Kat- 
chen, indeed, but the little room she had 
quitted a few hours ago, and the some- 
what startling intelligence that she had 
then started out for a walk, and had not 
been seen since. He moreover found, to his 
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intense disgust^ no Mr. Brill^ but the 
address of Madame de Ladenburg, who 
was domiciled in Heidelberg Castle. From 
the lips of that lady he learned of Eat- 
chen's safety under her roof ; and therewith, 
for the time being, was obliged to content 
himself. 

He made an appointment with her for 
the next day, the circumstances of which 
will be narrated in the coming chapter. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

When he alighted in the court-yard, she 
descended, hat in hand, and met him on the 
threshold. 

^^Let us talk here, or stroll in the 
gardens," she said, with apparent non- 
chalance ; " I have been a prisoner all 
day long, and pine for a breath of 
air." 

"You have stayed indoors on Katchen's 
account — that was kind," he replied ; and 
then giving her his arm, he led her 
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through the court-yard without speaking. 
Passing under the old portcullis, with its 
sculptured knights and hanging teeth, 
they entered that superb avenue of rare 
trees which sweeps the ruing in a curve, 
and which even in the tourist season can 
boast of solitude, By-and-bye they seated 
themselves in the most secluded part of 
it, overlooking a dreary fountain, whose 
Undine had long since passed away, and 
a torso of some water-god to whom no 
joyful waves paid homage. A little strip 
of once cultivated ground, and an un- 
sightly pool of black slime, added to 
the weird woefulness of the place; whilst 
merry strains of music from the restau- 
rant not far off, seemed to mock all that 
was past, even the haunt of forgotten gods 
and of buried legend. 

Dr. Jacob was the first to speak. 
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"I have much to say to you, Baron- 
ess Ladenburg, much perhaps that will 
be unwelcome to your ears, but it must 
be said now or never. Have I your per- 
mission to speak?" 

" How can I silence you ? Circum- 
stances have thrown us together, and we must 
both make such use of them as we think 
best. Eeproach me if you like, I will find 
a way of revenge," 

"And so can I," he said, quietly, as if 
giving utterance to the merest common- 
place. 

" But at least you will acknowledge 
that Chance has put the best card in my 
hand." 

"Explain yourself." 

She was silent for a few minutes, and 
then spoke with reckless eyes and glowing 
cheeks. 
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'^The best card is now in my hand, 
and I intend to play it welL With 
your daughter I have no more to do — she 
cannot divide you from me now; but the 
fate of Katchen Eggers will henceforth be 
decided by myself alone. Can you guess 
what kind of decision I shall make." 

''You would like her to marry Baron 
Josef — ^that is only natural." 

" And you would like to marry her your- 
self — I find that unnatural." 

"We do not meet to-day to argue 
matters of opinion/' he said, with impa- 
tience ; " let us confine ourselves to facts. 
For good reasons of your own, you desire 
and intend that Katchen should become 
the wife of your son ; for equally good 
reasons, I intend to thwart the project. 
I speak in earnest, Baroness Ladenburg, 
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and I repeat — Katchen shall never become 
the wife of Baron Josef." 

" I am quite willing to keep to facts, 
for, in this instance, they • favour me. 
Katchen is ill; she is placed under my 
charge ; she is full of bitterness towards 
you because of your seeming neglect ; she 
sees Josef daily, and under the most ad- 
vantageous circumstances. Now, let ua 
judge of your own chances of success. 
You are separated from Katchen, not only 
by the course of events, but by more 
stubborn, things still — stone walls and vigU 
lant watchers. You might convince her of 
your faithfulness, you might induce her to 
disbelieve evil reports of you, you might 
win her again, and for ever, always sup- 
posing the last barriers to be overcome. 
If not, what avail your powers of persua- 
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sion? what avails your eloquence? what 
avails your tenderness? — you will never 
see Katchen Eggers again till she is Josefs 
wife." 

"Tou have no right to prevent me, 
and no power," he replied, catching some- 
what of her own reckless manner ; " for 
the present, at least, Katchen belongs to 
me, and not till she has cancelled that 
right by her own lips will I relinquish it. 
She promised to marry me ; perhaps for 
her own happiness, I shall relinquish that 
promise — ^but whilst it is not withdrawn, I 
act as her husband might act. Tou may 
threaten, Baroness Ladenburg — I can 
threaten also ; we will see who is surest in 
deed." 

We will see," she said ; " for the 

sunt I can withstand you ; by-and- 
'ou will find I have not boasted 
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vainly, and I am content to await your 
appreciation." 

He fell into deep thought, striking his 
stick resolutely on the turf as if it gave 
him pleasure to crush the daisy-roots. 
When he spoke, his voice had a searching 
pitilessness in it, and his face was 
stern. 

" Tell nie, Baroness Ladenburg," he 
asked, watching her features narrowly, 
"what day of the month is this? — ^the 
twenty-third of September, I believe !" 

A bright thread of crimson scarred her 
cheek like a sabre-wound ; her eyes drooped 
as they met his gaze ; the words she 
tried to speak died away imuttered on her 
whitening lips. 

" The date is fixed in my calendar, and 
you can hardly have forgotten it, Th^rfese." 

"Can a past folly or sin never be 
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allowed to rest in its grave ?" she cried, 
bitterly ; " are you more merciless than 
Fate ?" 

He continued in the same voice : 

"On the twenty-third of September, 
seven years ago, you were prevented from 
ruin — from disgrace — from all kinds of un- 
happiness, by one whom you have hated 
ever since — do you deny that, Therfese ?" 

"Tou say from all kinds' of imhappi- 
ness — that remained to he proved. We 
might have been happy — we must have 
been happy, had you loved me." 

*' I did love you — as well at least as 
anyone can love the wife of another man, 
the mother of another man's children. 
Tou were beautiful, and unhappy in your 
I was free, and I admired 
were thrown much together, and 
itiou grew into love. I take 
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upon my shoulders all the blame, all the 
sin, all the sorrow of it. But I was not; 
so led away by my passion as to enter- 
tain the thought of dishonouring your 
husband, your children, above all, yourself, 
even for one mad moment. Grant this 
much to me, Therese, that I never once 
allowed my love to get the better of my 
reason; in the letter we were innocent, 
though in the spirit guilty. Never once 
did I breathe a word of temptation in your 
ear. Small as this justification is, let me 
take it." 

"You are ready to justify yourself — is 
there no excuse for me? I was young, 
admired, and a neglected wife; is it no 
slight exculpation for my madness that I 
had little comfort in my home — ^that I 
was driven to take such consolation as 
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the world offered? Of all others, do you 
judge me harshest — you, for whose sake I 
did this thing. I at least acted gener- 
ously." 

"You acted generously to me, but to 
another it was otherwise. Listen, Therese, 
and I will recall the story. We met at 
Ischl in the height of the visiting season, 
when parties of pleasure were formed every 
day, and we had ample opportunity of 
intercourse. Elizabeth was with me, and 
she was so unfortunate as to excite the 
admiration of your husband ; do you deny 
that she resisted his attentions with all the 
coldness and tact in her power?" 

^' She disliked him from the first, and 
moreover was engaged to an Englishman 
at the same time ; is it matter of wonder 
or commendation that she acted as she 
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did? An opposite course would have been 
idiocy on her part." 

" She treated the Baron with the disdain 
he merited, and grew daily colder to you, 
a coldness hardly to be wondered at, since 
any daughter would have shown the same 
feeling towards a married woman 
whom her father admired. If Elizabeth 
was the only one among us who adhered 
to the right — ^however much she came in 
our way — we must, at least, accredit 
her equal to her deserts. Let us look at 
what we ourselves contemplated. Do you 
remember the letter you wrote to me on 
that twenty-third of September?" 

He drew a faded paper from his 
pocket-book and held it towards her. 
She shrugged her shoulders defiantly, and 
turned away her head. 

n2 
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"You remember it, Therese, and not 
without cause; but do not think that I 
reproach you for having written it — ^for 
any proof that you have given me of 
your over-mastering love ; God forbid. I 
am weak, I have sins enough of my own, 
and whatever happens, I shall ever remem- 
ber your early erring love with tender- 
ness; I shall ever be grateful for it — ^but 
I cannot think of it without thinking also 
of the sins it led you to commit against 
another — that other innocent; and my heart 
hardens to you on her account. You 
wrote to me in a frenzy of imhappiness 
and jealousy, asking me to take you away 
from your unfaithful husband and loveless 
home — consenting to give up honour, 
children, aD, for my sake. In an evil hour 
I consented. Look back upon the past, 
Therese, and ask vourself whether vou 
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have lost or won in that desperate game." 
"She saved us for her own ends," 
broke in the Baroness, with passion, "and 
with no consideration for my interests ; 
cold, calculating as she is, only prudence and 
circumspection have ever actuated her. 
Do not hope to win me over to Elizabeth. 
She divided us — I hated her. That I 
hated her only proved that I loved you. 
Do you condemn me for my affection 
even ?" 

"Tou know that I condemn you in 
no part of. your conduct towards me," he 
continued ; "a man can but have soft- 
ness in his heart for the woman who loves 
him. No, Therese ; but I hold you re- 
sponsible for the after-loneliness and sor- 
row of Elizabeth's life. She discovered our 
place of flight, and saved her father's honour 
— saved you from all that is dearest to a 
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woman, from immeasurable evils. How did 
you requite her ■" 

His voice trembled, his eyes grew dim 
as he added — 

"You separated us by a falsehood that 
embittered my heart towards my child, 
and made me appear her bitterest euemy. 
When, after a necessary absence, I returned 
to IschI, she was graie, no one knew 
whither. Do you deny that you sent her 
away? Do you deny that you robbed 
her alike of her lover and of her father? 
And by what means ? — by whispering 
slanders to the one — by garbling a letter 
of the other, so as to make him appear 
the contemner of his daughter's honour. 
A letter that I wrote to you, perfectly 
harmless in itself, was copied so dextrously, 

id with such base interpolations, that in 
I approTcd myself as alike regardless 
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of parental duty, of good faith, of any 
principles whatsoever, Elizabeth believed 
that, for your sake, I was willing to 
countenance the Baron's undisguised ad- 
miration — ^to purchase, in fact, «, short- 
lived enjoyment by the sacrifice of her 
honour and her peace. Oh! Therese, 
Therese, have no bad dreams come to you 
after such dark work? Have you never 
repented the hearth that you made deso- 
late, and the heart you tried to break?" 

She looked up to him with something 
of her old daring beauty, with something 
of the melting tenderness which he had 
never yet found strength to withstand, and 
answered in low tones. 

"Have you forgotten that we were 
happy for a little while? Have we not 
had our sweet dreams also? I loved you 
— to be loved by you for a day, for an 
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hour even, seemed to me worth the wimiing 
— but an obstacle stood in the way, and 
I threw it recklessly aside. Can you 
blame me, you for whom I dared and 
did so much ! Is not the strength of love 
to be computed, rather by its power for 
evil than for good?" 

"No," he answered, fiercely; "no, a 
hundred times, no. I have often done 
wrong ; I have seldom acted up to the 
incontestable creed of right in my heart, 
and I have thoroughly enjoyed life at 
intervals, perhaps no man more so. But 
I should be a happier man now, had I 
always obeyed the broad and homely 
principles of rectitude. Were you read in 
classic literature, you would find that the 
ancients had a superstitious reverence 
for the threshold of their temples, and 
never placed the left foot on it. I see 
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here, Therfese, an analogy to our common 
Christian life, and 1 believe, with the wor- 
shippers of Apollo, that as the first steps 
set under evil auspices never reached the 
adytum ; so with us, the first wilful 
sin leads farther and farther from the 
presence and peace of God. I believe 
now that every falling away from the 
rigid dictates of conscience is so much 
aggregate of bitterness in the cup of life, 
to be tasted at the last, when youth, 
and bloom, and success are gone. There 
is no throwing away of those dregs, 
Therese. I have done good indirectly, and 
on a generous scale, giving beyond my 
means, lifting up the fallen, clothing the 
naked, soothing the last hours of dying 
men. I cannot remember to have hurt 
any one by a harsh or unjust word. Yet 
because I have been too weak to follow 
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out my better and less impulsive duties — 
too careless in living up to the every- 
day standard of virtue ; too lax in ful- 
filling the naked obligations of a citizen 
— ^these impulsive benevolences, these off- 
shoots of good, give me little satisfaction 
now. Believe me, Therfese, and I speak 
to you as a friend only, and without 
any reference to our respective positions 
either in the past or the present — the most 
generous soul, the most tender heart, the 
most liberal hand, avail nothing without 
integrity of purpose. We may console 
ourselves \n youth and in middle life, by, 
so to say, a bastard virtue, but in old 
age Truth in its nakedness and beauty 
takes affright at it, and leaves us in dust 
and ashes, and prone humiliation. We 
may defy the prejudices and authority of 
men, and set up for ourselves codes and 
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statutes in which pleasantness takes the 
place of principle, and loose liberalities of 
sentiment take the place of universal 
charity and love of human kind. No 
matter — we deceive ourselves — ^we deceive 
others — ^we cannot deceive God, or flee from 
His silent reproach at the last/' 

" My religion has more heart in it 
than yours," she said, eagerly ; " and there- 
fore must be better adapted for weak, 
ever-failing creatures as we are. We 
Romanists deal with human nature as it 
is — you Protestants with human nature as 
it ought to be." 

"It is not a question of religion," he 
replied, in a sorrowful voice ; " but a 
question of cause and effect. As surely 
as the stone thrown forwards moves in a 
parabola — as surely as the circumference 
of a circle is in proportion to its diameter 
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— SO surely must the evil, or a vicarious 
one, come back to the projector. But 
of this no more. You and I have 
sowed, and must reap accordingly." 

A long pause ensued. At length the 
Baroness broke it impatiently — 

"You know all — ^have you any more 
reproaches to make? Are we to part in 
peace or in war at the last?" 

" That is as you yourself decide, Madame 
de Ladenburg; if you are willing to give 
up Katchen, I have no further reference to 
make to the past — ^for you as well as 
for myself, I am content to have it hence- 
forth buried." 

"And if I am not willing?" 

"I shall use it as best I can to frus- 
trate your intentions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brill would hardly leave Katchen in the 
hands of one who divided a father from 
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his daughter by the means, and for the 
motives, that you once did." 

"Good, easy Mr. and Mrs. Brill like me 
too much to be set against me from 
hearing a raked-up story of old days. 
Had they not trusted me implicitly, think 
you they would let Katchen remain 
in my charge now? And you forget 
your own short-comings, my friend — your 
bills, your broken promises, your enemies 
without number. No — do not play with 
fire ; let me go my own ways in peace." 

" Peace !" he repeated, scornfully ; "yes, 
we will each go our own way in peace — 
after a little ; but first, I must save Kat- 
chen." 

Just then, as if a white dove had sud- 
denly alighted at his feet, piping joyfully 
because the cruel cage was left far behind, 
Katchen herself stood before him — ^not the 
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rosy, radiant Katchen he had first known, 
but a Eatchen more lovely still, with a 
woman's sweet trembling love in her eyes, 
and a woman's smile, half of joy, half of 
doubt on her lips. 
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CHAPTER XII. . 

"You will save me!" she cried, stretch- 
ing out her hands towards him ; " yes, 
you do not care for me any longer, but 
you will still be my friend — I feel sure 
of that!" 

The Baroness, who had been accustonied 
to surprises all her life, took this crown- 
ing one with extreme evenness of temper, 
at least as far as could be seen from 
without; she also held out her hands, 
though not far enough to reach Katchen. 
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"My dear girl, this is a little careless 
of you," she said, in a fond chiding way; 
"really, I feel as if I ought to scold — I 
could find it in my heart to do so. But 
are you gifted with divination that you 
find us in this secluded spot?" 

" I thought I heard your voices from the 
window," replied Katchen, still addressing Dr. 
Jacob, with a deep blush; " and I stole down- 
stairs, and saw you go this way. I have 
been resting under the trees a long, long time 
in sight; but you never looked round, and 
at last I summoned courage to come. 
Oh ! I have been so unhappy ! I have 
wanted your help so much !" 

She looked up wistfully, as if expecting 
a smile of welcome, a hand-clasp, or a 
kindly word — ^but none came; for two or 
three minutes she waited so, the large 
tears gathering in her eyes, the suppressed 
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sobs heaving her bosom, the little clasped 
hands trembling. 

Still Dr. Jacob's face was averted, and 
she saw that it was cold and stern. Then 
a long pitiful look of dumb suffering came 
to her eye — such a look as one sees in ill- 
used young calves or foals just torn from 
the mother's caresses — a look of inexpress- 
ible feeble wonder and despair. 

"I would not have come," she said, 
half choking with childlike passion, "to 
make you angry or vexed ; but I thought 
you were too fond of me for that ; it is 
such a little while ago since you always 
gave me the kindest word and smile of 
anv one, and I do not know what I have 
done to deserve your anger now. It was 
wicked to leave my home, but I did it 
out of my love for you — all the wrong 
I have done has been out of my love for 
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you. Baron Josef says I have disgraced 
myself. I thought lightly of his words 
when he spoke them ; my heart will break 
since I find that you think as he does. 
But he and Madame de Ladenburg 
have a right to say cruel things to me, 
because I have repulsed them. I have 
done it all for your sake, and yet every 
one is kinder to me than you " 

"Yes," replied Dr. Jacob. sadly, 
*" every one is kinder to you than I 
am. 

" And every one truer, " continued 
Katchen ; " that is the hardest of all. 
I would have let my hands be cut 
off sooner than speak or think a lie to 
you. I would have taken poison sooner 
than give Baron Josef or any other man 
a look or a smile that ought to have 
been yours. I suppose all women feel the 
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same — still, I think I loved you better 
than any one loved before. I was as it 
were your child, and have nothing else, 
no one else in the world but you. I 
have nothing else now, and you, you 
whom I reverenced as I did God, and 
could almost have prayed to — you are 
false !" 

She turned towards the Baroness, as if 
even her sympathy were worthy of accept- 
ance in such desolation, and leaning on 
the back of the rustic bench, sobbed 
hopelessly. There was a silence of some 
moments, during which Madame de Laden- 
burg's soft hand stroked the young girl's 
hair. 

" My dear Katchen," she said gently, 
"indeed you are misjudging Dr. Jacob. 
Remember, darling, that very many and 
great objections exist to — to his marrying 
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you ; you are young, and do not know 
the world, but he is a man of experience, 
and, out of his very fondness for you, 
hesitates on the threshold of such an im- 
pnidence." 

Katchen broke from her caressing hands 
with flaming eyes.- 

"Don't speak to me, Madame de Laden- 
burg — least of all, don't speak of Dr- 
Jacob just now — I cannot bear it. You 
have only kind motives, I know, but I 
shall appear ungrateful if you try to 
comfort me by defending him. He was so 
good and so noble ! Oh ! perhaps I am 
wrong and wicked, and he has never de- 
served my anger, after all." 

" Child," said Dr. Jacob, " no reproaches 
from your lips could hurt me as your 
confidence has done, not because I have 
been false to you, Katchen, but because 
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my whole past life is unworthy of it. 
Could you know that past life, could you 
read my heart, you would feel that this 
apparent falseness is just the one truthful, 
blameless feeling of which I need not be 
ashamed. False as I have been to the 
world, to society, to my better nature, I 
have been true to you, and only true to 
you, my Katchen ; because I have been true, 
we are separated now — ^because I loved 
you as my child, we must be separated 
in the future. Could I bring you to 
shame and sorrow and trials numberless 
— you, so pure, so young, so unfit to 
bear them? Could I take you out of 
your youth and innocence for my own 
selfish ends? No, no, I am not good — 
I am not noble, I am quite unworthy 
of your affection — and I must leave 
you." 
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She drew nearer to him and said in a 
timid beseeching voice — 

"But you do not go alone. There is 
some one else who loves you very much, 
who " 

Dr. Jacob half caught up her meaning 
with a melancholy smile. 

" Tou would fain believe me happy, my 
poor child; well, I shall not be alone — ; 
I shall have a nurse when I am ill, and 
a companion when I am tired of my own 
thoughts — a companion, moreover, who will 
care for my comforts beyond her own." 

"You will have a wife, and that is 
why you are so cold to me," Katchen 
said, a true woman's jealousy and re- 
proach underlying her words ; " you should 
have told me this at first — it was not gene- 
rous, not just." 

"A wife, Katchen r^ 
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The Baroness tapped Katchen's shoulder 
with a merry mocking laugh, and repeated 
the words, too, adding — 

"This then is the reason of your me- 
lancholy and reverie, little Katchen! — 
well, a woman is a woman all the world 
over, no matter whether she has seen 
fifteen summers or fifty ! I could have 
relieved your cares in a moment, had 
you only confided them to me, Katchen 
— Dr. Jacob may have had a dozen sweet- 
hearts, but he has certainly no wife — you 
must be thinking of his daughter." 

Katchen's cheeks crimsoned, and for a 
moment she stood overcome with shame 
and bewilderment. Then she drew nearer 
Dr. Jacob, and bending her golden head 
low over his hands, said, half in joy, and 
half in penitence— 

" I knew that I could never be your wife. 
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but what shall hinder me from still being 
your child? You have a daughter who 
will look upon me as her sister, for your 
sake, and we shall live so happily together. 
When you are out, we can arrange your 
room, and make little dishes for you that 
you like; and when we have all dined, 
you will read to us. Ah ! we shall be so 
happy ! I can play pretty well on the 
piano — Mendelssohn and Schubert, the 
composers you like best ; that will please 
you in the twilight; and I will improve 
my handwriting so as to be able to copy 
letters for you, and be of use. There 
will be enough for us two to do — your 
daughter and I — and yet we shall never feel 
that we serve you well enough — you will 
let me call you father?" 

^^My Katchen, listen," replied Dr. Jacob, 
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much moved ; " such a life as this can 
never be for me — you, I trust, will have 
all and more than the happiness pictured 
in it, but you could have little happi- 
ness as my child. Ah! how willingly I 
would have your innocent lips call me 
father, how gladly could I accept the 
services given by you with such love 
and joyfulness — but, Katchen, I dare not 
take you with us, I am not good 
enough, not happy enough. Hard as it 
is for you, my poor darling, it must 
be; this one meeting is our parting. 
And why? — because I am not good, and 
honourable, and true as you once thought 
me — ^because I am unable and unfit to call 
myself your protector. For your sake, dear 
child, I would gladly feel young again, would 
gladly cancel the years that are past, 
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and the thoughts and deeds which have 
made them unworthy of you ; but I cannot 
do this — ^it is too late, I can only recoil 
from the Past as I have made it, and 
take the dreary Future as it comes. But 
for you, Katchen, life may be beautiful, 
and good, and happy — must be, since you 
are so innocent and loving; forget me, for- 
get everything connected with me, and hope 
afresh." 

" And you leave me so !" she cried, 
bitterly ; ^^ oh ! I did not think you could 
be cruel to anyone, least of all to me ! 
Madame de Ladenburg, I am ready to 
marry your son, if it pleases you. I will 
do anything you like, and obey you all 
my life, since I have no other friend ; 
only love me, and be kind to me, and 
never talk to me of Azm." 

She threw herself on the breast of the 
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Baroness in an agony of wretched tears, 
and it was in vain that they tried to 
comfort her. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

At noontime the same day, Professor 
Beer made his appearance in the apart- 
ments of the Brill family. He found 
Mrs. Brill sorting shirts and stockings 
for the laundress, Aggie reading the news- 
paper, Florry writing down the week's ex- 
penditure (that young lady being house- 
keeper), Mr. Brill pencilling his Sunday's 
sermon on the backs of old letters, and 
Harry and Emmy playing at marbles. 
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Nothing could equal the suavity and 
good-humour with which Aggie's old 
master was welcomed, nor the interest 
testified in his narrative. 

At the first mention of Katchen's tears, 
Mr. Brill jumped to his feet, in extreme 
agitation. 

"My dear Emily," he said, with as 
much reproach as he dared put into the 
adjective, " did I not say, over and over 
again, that I ought to fetch Katchen my- 
self? What do we know about Madame 
de Ladenburg? Pleasant, accomplished, 
stylish, and that sort of thing she is — 
but whether a good woman, or trust- 
worthy, never seems to have troubled 
your head, I wish, my dear, you had 
listened to me in the first instance." 

"But, papa," said Florry, sedately, 
" Katchen was in the wrong to run off 
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to Heidelberg as she did — ^remember that." 
"Wrong or right, she belongs to us; 

and the Baroness is a woman of the 

* 

world, of whom we know next to nothing. 
Don't you hear from the Herr Professor 
that she was unhappy, and worried to 
death about Baron Josef." 

" Well, Tom," broke in Mrs. BriU, " I 
do think you take the matter rather au 
serieux; the Baroness is not an ogre, and 
Katchen stands in no chance of being 
starved, poisoned, or beaten ; she may hear 
rather more said in praise of Baron Josef 
than she likes, 'tis true — but he won't 
carry her oJ0F and marry her nolens volens ; 
and of course I shall allow her to follow 
out her own inclinations ultimately. How 
could you go to Heidelberg, when you had 
two church-meetings to attend? How 
could I go, with all the children here — 
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and the journey and hotel expenses would 
have been a dozen thalers at least! The 
Baroness kindly olBFered to relieve me of 
the task, as she was bound thither ; she 
has money enough at command, and no- 
thing else to do than spend it — shouldn't 
I have been an idiot to refuse such an 
ojflfer?" 

"I shall go to-night to bring Katchen 
back anyhow," rejoined Mr. Brill, somewhat 
sulkily. 

*^ Tou have my hearty concurrence, my 
dear," added his wife, with the greatest 
goodnature ; "Katchen will doubtless value 
her home a thousand times more after 
this temporary absence, and I hope we 
shall find her a good husband in time. 
What do you think, Herr Professor?" 

The Professor declined an opinion, and 
Aggie said, pertly. 
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^'Tou will at least own that Katchen is 
pretty, Herr Professor, a kind of Madonna, 
— ^in fact, with blue sleepy eyes, and yellow 
hair! Gentlemen admire that style of 
beauty !" 

"And other kinds of beauty too," added 
the Professor, emboldened by Miss Aggie's 
attentions; and that young lady, being at 
a loss for beaux just then, contrived to 
keep up a battle-door and shuttle-cock con- 
versation with her old master, till the bell 
rang for table d'h6te, which he joined. 

Whilst the Professor was pleading for 
Katchen, and Dr. Jacob sat with the 
Baroness beside the broken fountain, 
Elizabeth busied herself in making pur- 
chases for the coming journey, and in 
writing to her old friend, Fraulein Fink. 
She was very sad. Vague fears and mis- 
givings forced themselves to her mind re- 
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garding the future; for she could not 
believe that her father had done with the 
world yet, the world that had flattered 
him, fondled him, forgiven him, kept him 
to itself for so many years. She saw, with 
secret satisfaction, his evident weariness of 
life and desire for repose, but she stood 
in fear of his master-passion — the love of 
power. Oh ! she thought, if he were only 

» 

able to enjoy simple pleasures, and, above 
all, could find in a library what he could 
never find in life — ^then all would be 
well! 

She was right. Had Dr. Jacob made 
friends with books, and appUed his fine 
intellect to higher pui'suits than the study 
of man for his own small and selfish am- 
bitions, the world would never have been 
bitter to him. In our libraries we meet 
the highest intellects without fear, and are 
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not crushed by them ; we bring our own 
susceptibilities and dreams into the confi- 
dence of the poet we love best, and feel 
half-poets by so doing. With Plato and 
Homer, with Pascal and Moliere, with 
Spenser and Newton, we are alike 
at home, unembarrassed, and purified. 
All good books are, so to say. Bibles. 

In the midst of Elizabeth's melancholy 
thoughts, a visitor was announced, whom 
she little expected to see — viz.. Dr. Paulus. 
He shook hands with her, expressed his 
satisfaction at finding her at home, and 
then plunged at once into the pith and 
marrow of his errand. 

'' I believe," he said, with a slight 
smile, "that it is Dr. Jacob's daughter 
whom I have the pleasure of address- 
ing ?" 

"Yes, I am Dr. Jacob's daughter," she 
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replied, not without a certain proud 
sadness. 

^^Miss Macartney, pardon — Miss Jacob," 
he continued, "I will be plain with you, 
and state the motive of my visit at once. 
We are friends, are we not, and under- 
stand each other? You love my child, 
and will therefore more readily excuse 
anything I may say to hurt your feelings. 
Connie loves you, and for many other 
reasons I am bound to show you respect and 
consideration. I repeat, we are friends ?" 

Elizabeth gave him her hand in reply. 
He went on in a business-like way — 

"When, some months since, you de- 
clared it your intention to leave Frank- 
fort, was not that intention formed on 
account of Dr. Jacob's advent there?" 

" It was." 

"And on account of the advent of 
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another person — ^the Baroness Laden- 
burg ?" 

She half rose, with an angry flush 
upon upon her cheeks, and said impetu- 
ously — 

"Is it necessary, is it right to ques- 
tion me thus ? Oh ! Dr. Paulus, I know 
he has committed many grievous faults, 
but he is my father, and so dear to me — 
forbear !" 

"I would forbear if it were possible," 
answered Dr. Paulus, with the imperturba- 
ble face of an operating surgeon ; " and I 
ought, before asking such questions, to 
have stated my reason for doing so ; I 
will, however, hasten to repair my omis- 
sion. You must know that your father's 
debts in Frankfort " 

'' Debts ?" repeated Elizabeth, turning 
very pale ; " were they not paid ?" 
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" Some were paid ; and far better would 
it have been had they remained stand- 
ing. Do you understand me, Miss 
Jacob ?" 

Her lips trembled, and the words upon 
them failed to reach his ear. He could 
not bear the look of misery and shame 
that came over her features, and rose 
to the window. By-and-bye, she said 
faintly — 

"Tell me all — ^it is right that I should 
know." 

Before proceeding, he glanced at her 
face ; it was white and over- wrought, but 
he read in the firmly-closed mouth and 
steady eyes a courage that was ready to 
encounter the worst. 

" The debts that remain," he continued, 
" are sufficiently large to cause anxiety 
to the creditors, though they are trifling 
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in comparison to those that were paid, 
as is supposed, as is proved almost beyond 
certainty, by Missionary Funds in your 
father's possession. I am sorry to make 
such communications. Miss Jacob, but 
sooner or later you would have learned 
them, and I cannot fulfil my errand 
without full explanations on my part as 
well as on yours. Perhaps I can still in 
some measure help you ; I have come 
for this purpose. I must first however, 
learn some particulars as to Dr. Jacob's 
previous history. The fact is, those of 
his well-wishers who yet stand by him will 
take an active part in his behalf, if they 
find that his past life deserves it. We 
know him to be eloquent, learned, cha- 
ritable, full of social amiabilities, but we 
would fain know more. Believe me, you 
will best serve his interests, and, by con- 
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sequence, your own, if you consent to 
answer such questions as I put to 
you/' 

" I will trust you," she said ; " God 
knows, I have need of your help and ad- 
vice. Ask me what you please.^' 

Dr. Paulus took out his note-book, and 
commenced an investigation, which is owed 
in justice to the reader. 

"Tour sudden intention of leaving 
Frankfort was formed in consequence 
of your father's liaison with Madame de 
Ladenburg, was it not. Miss Jacob?" 

"I feared that such a liaison existed," 
she replied, " and for many reasons was 
averse to meeting Madame de Ladenburg ; 
but as far as she is concerned, my father's 
conduct did not disgrace me. There was no 
liaison. Dr. Paulus." 

He looked up sharply. 
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" My dear madam, Dr. Jacob accom- 
panied her in her drives, was constantly 
at her house, followed her to the Berg- 
strasse." 

" There was no Uaisoriy^ she repeated, 
firmly. 

He made a note of her statement, and 
continued — 

" Some circumstance of a serious nature 
had previously divided you from your 
father — ^he was living in apparent ease, you 
were governess in a day-school — ^how are 
we to account for such a state of 
things? Dr. Jacob's best friends cannot 
help throwing the balance of their opinions 
in yoiu* favour." 

She answered, as if with great diffi- 
culty — 

"It is a long story, sir, and I would 
sooner submit to torture than repeat it; 
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but you have a claim on my confidence, 
and I will go over the unwelcome ground 
as quickly as I can. I have said that my 
father's name is unjustly linked in too 
close a connexion with that of Baroness 
Ladenburg ; but she has been my enemy 
for years, and my enemy because I opposed 
anything like intrigue between herself and 
him. Ultimately she divided us. This 
was seven years ago, in the year 185- ; 
a few months after our acquaintance 
began. We were staying at, a watering- 
place in Austria, my father, myself, and 
— and — an Englishman, who was to have 
been my husband. It is usual in such 
places for the inmates of the same hotel 
to form intimacies ; there was therefore no- 
thing extraordinary in the fact of many 
pleasure excursions being arranged between 
the party of the Baroness and ourselves. 
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Enough to tell you, that this woman con- 
ceived the most violent fancy for my 
father, a. fancy which led her to intrigue 
after intrigue for her own end. She falsi- 
fied circumstances so as to convince me 
that my father was my bitterest enemy, 
and she convinced him that I was the 
hardest and most undutiful of daughters." 

" Then the Baroness deceived you both,'' 
said . Dr. Paulus, biting his lips in per- 
plexity. 

" Yes, by making me believe he was 
her lover, and her unscrupulous lover; 
and, what is worse still, by making me 
believe that he countenanced her husband's 
admiration for myself. Oh ! Dr. Paulus, 
it is a dreary history — have you not 
already heard enough?" 

"Answer two questions," he said, 
kindly, " and then we will leave the 
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Baroness and all connected with her. 
Was Dr. Jacob Jqiiite ignorant of her 
double dealing in the matter? Was 
he really blameless in his conduct towards 
you r 

"Yes, a hundred times, yes," she an- 
swered ; "he was absent when she prac- 
tised the deceit on me, and had therefore 
no opportunity of clearing himself. I 
imagined him cruel, cowardly, and cold ; 
how could I do otherwise, when she 
showed me a letter in which he declared 
himself devoted to her, and ready to sa- 
crifice me for her sake " 

" The letter was forged !" 

" It was forged naturally, but I had 
no suspicions of fraud'; and, worked into 
the anguish, passion and despair by its 
poison, I left my home. For seven years 
I supported myself as a governess, hiding 
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my place of abode, and only gaining 
trace of my father now and then. Tliey 
met again and again at Ischl, at Baden, 
at Vienna; I saw neither till a couple 
of months ago." 

Dr. Paulus then asked several questions 
relating to Dr. Jacob's earlier history, the 
bearings of which can be given in a few 
words. Elizabeth dwelt with some natural 
pride upon the brilliant period of her 
father's youth, when, leaving Cambridge 
with high honours, he first took society 
by storm, winning hearts as easily, per- 
haps easier, in the salon than in the 
pulpit ; how he was courted by the 
world, and how he courted it; how he 
became the most fashionable of fashion- 
preachers, numbering dukes, statesmen, 
authors, and sceptics among his congrega- 
tion ; how he entered into aristocratic cir- 
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cles, and married the penniless daughter 
of an Irish peer ; how he impoverished 
himscK by a luxuriant manage and a 
lavish charity, and tried to retrieve such 
expenditure by speculation ; how he lived 
unhappily with his wife, and separated 
from her after the first six years of marriage ; 
how he finally left London on account of 
pecuniary difficulties, and passed some 
time in a country village, fulfilling there 
the duties of pastor, unexceptionably ; how 
he afterwards accepted a chaplaincy in 
the East, where he lived with his daugh- 
ter till the period of his acquaintance with 
Madame de Ladenburg — all these facts 
need only be skimmed over for the read- 
er's benefit. 

" And now," said Dr. Paulus, when 
Elizabeth's recital was ended, " I can only 
thank you for the confidence you have re- 
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posed in me, and assure you it shall be 
used solely with a view towards 
assisting Dr. Jacob in his difficulties. I 
confess I do not exactly see my way 
clearly at present, but I will do my best ; 
meantime let me advise you, as a friend, 
to quit Heidelberg at once. . You are not 
safe here." 

She looked up with a new and sudden 
terror in her eyes. 

*'They will not put him in prison?" 
she whispered. " Oh ! it cannot, must not 
come to that !" 

" We will hope and trust not, my dear 
madam," answered Dr. Paulus, rising ; 
" but remember my advice, and act up to it. 
I give it to you without authority, mind ; 
I have no right whatever to warn you, 
even were I doubly assured of the neces- 
sity of warning " 
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" Thank you — you are very good," 
3he replied, offering her hand, which he 
shook, and then hurried towards the door 
briskly. 

Just then a slow but firm step sounded 
on the stairs. Dr. Paulus recognised it at 
once, and changed countenance. 

**Your father!'' he murmured, in a low 
tone; "I would rather not see him, 
dear Miss Macartney — Miss Jacob. I cannot 
see him." 

Putting her finger on her lips to im- 
plore silence, Elizabeth went to the door 
with the intention of hindering Dr. Jacob's 
entrance, but she was too late. As she 
touched the handle, he pushed it from 
without, and before the face of Dr. Paulus 
had changed from its expression of con- 
sternation, he stood before them. It was 
strange then to observe the way in which 
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these two men changed places with each 
other. Dr. Jacob, from an inner sense of 
humiliated character and mortifying cir- 
cumstance, grew at once rigidly cold and 
haughty ; in his heart he bowed and 
knelt before the cleanness and goodness 
of the other's life, but because he com- 
pared it to his own with such self-dis- 
advantage, because he felt how much 
healthier and nearer Heaven, was this 
honest plodding Christian career, than that 
of startling, meteor-like successes and shame- 
ful short-comings as his, at its best, . had 
boasted of ; because he remembered his 
last and worst sin, almost as it were a sin 
against Dr. Paulus, he shrank from want 
of a better self-dignity into cold self-con- 
tempt, which is at bottom prone humility, 
but shows a surface prouder than pride. 
Dr. Paulus, on the contrary, erect, cheer- 
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ful, full' of confidence, and pleasant personal 
dignity as he was on all ordinary occasions, 
now drooped his crest, and folded his wings 
like a conquered fighting bird. All the light 
went from his eyes, all the briskness from 
his square symmetrical figure, all the autho- 
rity and elasticity from his voice. 

" Forgive me if 1 intrude," he said, utterly 
at a loss for composure ; "I came in the 
hope of being of service — that is, 1 will 
do all within my power " 

"You are kind," broke in Dr. Jacob, 
cutting his sentence in halves with an 
icy voice ; " but 1 cannot accept your 
kindness, since I have forfeited all right 
to it. Thank God, I am not too old to 
work yet — 1 can still perhaps pay my 
debts without the aid of charity — and," 
here he turned a shade paler, "earn back 
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the money I have misappropriated. See, I 
have a little of it left." 

He emptied the contents of his purse on 
the table, in all amounting to about twenty- 
five pounds, and then added to the heap 
his watch, his rare diamond ring, his antique 
breast-pin, his watch and seal ; Dr. Paulas 
watching him with disconcerted eyes as he 
proceeded to fold up both money and 
trinkets in paper." 

^^Let them go to the fund which I 
have robbed," he said, holding out the 
packet to him ; "it is not vain to hope 
that I may replace the rest in a few 
months. I will do my best. To promise 
more would be useless." 

An embarrassed silence followed, during 
which Dr. Paulus eyed the folded paper 
forced upon him, as if it contained hot 
coals ; at length he rose to go, bade 
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adieu to Elizabeth cordially, then ad* 
Tanced to her father with outstretched 
hand. 

"Let me wish you well at parting, 
sir," he said, in a nervous voice; "for 
we shall never perhaps come again in each 
others' way. God bless you!" 

The outstretched hand was not taken, 
but at the last words, spoken as they 
were with honest, impetuous, manly feeling, 
a change came over Dr. Jacob's features. 
He felt that this good man's heart still 
went with him, still owned him, still ab- 
solved him; in spite of all that had hap- 
pened, in spite of their antagonistic lives, 
past and to come, in spite of the guilt 
on one side* and the rectitude on the 
other, nature had it all her own way 
now — the warm brotherly, humane affection 
gushed forth, hiding the surrounding dark- 
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ness^ illuming it, wanning it, opening 
upon it yistas of distant light, and dis- 
tant though not unreachable heavens. If 
Dr. Jacob had ever put faith in any 
man it was in Dr. Faulus, but to this 
point his faith had not reached. He could 
not conceive a sympathy broad enough 
and strong enough to bridge over the 
deep gulfs of difference lying between them •; 
he could not think well enough of him- 
self to imagine Dr. Paulus hoping for 
him, caring for him, making allowance for 
him still. The very reason of his cold- 
ness was this feeling. Had Dr. [Paulus 
been less virtuous, he would have held 
up his head in spite of his virtue; had 
Dr. Paulus been less modeiA, he would 
have not wanted for self-confidence in his 
presence. 

His heart was melted now, melted to 
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that point which renders the strong man 
like the weak woman, the man of the 
world like the little child. He took the 
hand held out to him, a hand as warm 
and cordial in its clasp as it had ever 
been, and said — 

"The worst of all is, that I have 
played traitor to you. For the sake of 
your little ones, forgive me." 

We have often remarked that men of 
the strongest mental powers, men who 
would have suffered martyrdom for a prin- 
ciple in the Dark Ages, men who meet 
pain and death, and all the things most 
terrible to us, with unflinching eyes, 
are just those men least capable of bear- 
ing certain emotions, hardly of pleasure, 
yet akin to it, hardly of pain, yet pain- 
ful. To feel that Dr. Jacob gave to 
him, what he gave no one else, namely. 
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the sincere penitence of his noble albeit 
oblique nature — to ieel that his sorrow, his 
tears, his trembling words, his shaking hands, 
were all as so much homage to his own less 
noble but juster, steadier self — ^never had Dr. 
Paulus been a sadder and prouder man. 
He measured generously the great differ- 
ence between them, giving the other full 
measure of superior gifts, his grand per- 
suasive voice, his large and liberal mind, 
his overflowing charity, his sweet humani- 
ties, his potential capabilities of wisdom 
and virtue. Oh! to what pitch of per- 
fection might he not have arrived ! — 
whilst for himself no such possibilities 
had been given, yet he was walking on 
smooth pastures of self-respect, ease, 
public esteem. 

He did not trust himself to speak, but 
his moist eyes and quivering lips told Dr. 
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Jacob as much, perhaps more than words 
could have done. The two men clasped 
hands and looked in each other's eyes 
silently, each reading the other's thought, 
each feeling that it was for the last time, 
each sad that their parting should have 
had come and come so. 

Dr. Paulus hurried away, full of thoughts 
which he communicated to no one — thoughts 
which made him grave for days after, 
which impressed, in some degree, all the 
after-phases of his active as well as his 
inner life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

As soon as Dr. Paulus had gone, Dr. 
Jacob begged to be left alone ; and Eliza- 
beth, feeling that she could not urge upon 
him the necessity for leaving Heidelberg 
just then reflected long and earnestly on 
the intelligence she had just received. She 
was a woman of great energy and prompti- 
tude, excessively proud as to fulfilment of 
duty, and scrupulously careful as to justice 
in monetary transactions. All her life long, 
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this last principle had waged war with the 
counter one ruling her father's actions ; 
but in leaving Frankfort, the city of so 
many successes and humiliations, she had 
hoped that he would begin life on a sim- 
pler and more wholesome regime^ spending 
sparely, and asking credit of no one. She 
was bitterly disappointed to find that he 
had left heavy obligations behind him. 
Had he clearly and candidly explained the 
state of his affairs, however culpable he 
might have proved himself in so doing, she 
would have loved him better for the con- 
fession, and set to work with the double 
strength of love and pride to release him 
from difficulty. But this reticence on his 
part hurt her more than the most startling 
revelations could have done. She would 
set to work no less strenuously now, 
though with less heart. 
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Revolving many plans in her mind, prac- 
tical womanly plans for making money and 
earning comforts for him, she put on her 
bonnet and walked towards the town. It 
occurred to her that whilst at the Posts 

■ 

Restante, the oflScial had started on hear- 
ing her name, and at the same time inter* 
changed a look with one of his colleagues. 
This circumstance awakened her suspicions, 
and with the natural quickness of her sex^ 
she immediately linked it to the threatened 
danger suggested by Dr. Paulus. Were 
they watched ? Would her father be tracked 
like a common thief? Would he be hur-^ 
ried off to prison just as he had crossed 
the threshold of a newer, calmer, better 
life? 

She was right. They were watched. 

Before leaving the market-place, she 
stopped at a fruit-stall, in order to look 
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round, and then caught sight of a tall 
slim figure in the distance, that had been 
well known to her in Frankfort. Perhaps 
our readers may remember Dr. Jacob's 
visit to the Romer, detailed in an early 
chapter of this story, and the introduction 
he received upon that occasion to two 
police functionaries, one of whom boasted 
of an extraordinary tallness of stature and 
vigilance of eye. This gentleman, wear- 
ing the sword and peculiar uniform of 
his profession, would have attracted notice 
anywhere — ^firstly, for his giraffe-like eleva- 
tion above his fellows ; and secondly, for 
his wonderfully bright and observant eyes, 
that seemed to have the power of see- 
ing everything at once, and not only 
the shell but the pith and marrow of 
it also. Elizabeth Jacob had little diffi-? 
culty in understanding his sudden advent 
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in Heidelberg. Her father's debts had 
placed him in the power of the law, and 
its agents were on his track. 

She had a very ready store of expe- 
dients, as have most women of dark blood 
and rich black eyes, and after a short 
but decisive deliberation, the following points 
seemed clear to her: 

Firstly — ^The only chance of present 
escape lay in giving her watcher a false 
clue. 

Secondly — The only chance of final 
escape lay by the Neckar, since the 
rail would already have been made un- 
safe. 

Thirdly — The only chance of escape at 
all lay in speed. 

Having followed out these conclusions to 
their ultimate end and practicability, she 
walked leisurely towards her lodging. We 
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have before mentioned that it was situated 
in a narrow street leading to the less fre- 
quented entrance' of Heidelberg Castle, 
fronting green heights which shoulder up 
the ruin, and having narrow gardens at the 
back stretching towards the river. Eliza- 
beth Jacob took in at a glance all the 
advantages and disadvantages of this 
position. Could she once succeed in 
bafl^g her vigilant pursuer, so as to gain 
an hour's time, all would be well; and 
if she succeeded in her object, it must 
be by making use of the river. But Dr. 
Jacob was at present bent upon seeing 
Katchen again ; and the difficulty of per- 
suading him to flight, added to the diffi-^ 
culty of getting him quickly to the 
water's edge, was the heaviest she had 
to encounter. Her first step was to as- 
certain the amount of danger she should 
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incur by blinding the people of the house 
as to their movements. 

" If the Hausfrau is at home," she 
said to the cook, who was bearing in water 
from the well, "tell her that she may 
prepare coflfee for us in an hour's time ; 
and, Lieschen, should a gentleman call 
here inquiring for Dr, Jacob, say that he 
will find us in the Castle Gardens, for we 
are going thither at once." 

Lieschen disappeared in the culinary 
regions, and Elizabeth entered her own 
apartments, locking the glass door after 
her, and drawing the curtains closely 
behind it, so as to convey the idea of 
absence to passers-by. Hastily collecting 
her money and valuables, she sought Dr. 
Jacob, who was seated in the sitting-room 
overlooking the garden, his hat and stick 
beside him, as if just laid by. 
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" Dear father," she said, " I want to 
ask a favour of you — the afternoon is so 
cool and lovely, and the river lies so 
temptingly before us, humour my whim, 
and take a row with me?" 

" Now ?" he asked, listlessly. 

*^Now," she answered, opening the door 
of the innermost room that led to the 
garden. *^ See, father, we have only five 
minutes' walk if we chose this way to the 
water's edge. Oh! be quick, lest the air 
gets too cold. Come !" 

She had not been able to restrain 
a certain hurry of manner, and it aroused 
him. 

^^Why is your voice excited?" he asked^ 
anxiously ; " you have some reasons for 
it^tell me ?" 

"I am burning to enjoy the Neckar 
that Schiller loved," she replied, with a 
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forced laugh ; " and if we delay, there 
will be no more sunset on the hills. Was 
I not always passionate for Nature and 
poetical association ? Let me have my own 
way, dear father." 

" Oh ! yes," was the absent answer, and 
they entered the garden together. This back 
way to the river proved by no means an 
enticing one, passing as it did through many 
a choked up cul de saCj and abutting upon 
the imventilated town shambles. Nor was 
the prospect from the landing-place sug- 
gestive of pleasure-trips. No pretty boats 
or gay steamers were in sight ; the river 
was yellow and low ; the neighbouring 
slaughter-houses and fishermen's beer-houses 
exhaled unwholesome smells and sounds ; 
the shore swarmed with squabbling child- 
ren, barking dogs, and wretched geese ; 
excepting one or two dingy craft, laden 
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with fruit and vegetables, there was no- 
thing to convey the idea of any possible 
transit. 

Dr. Jacob shrugged his shoulders. 

" We have come to the wrong place," 
he said, " and had better cross the bridge, 
and enjoy a pleasant walk instead of this 
mythical row, Elizabeth. Anyhow, let us 
get out of the fearful atmosphere preva- 
lent here by the quickest possible route — 
it is stifling." 

Just then a boatman appeared from one 
of the beer-houses we have above men- 
tioned, and jumping into the midst of 
the cabbages and potatoes, prepared his 
oars as if to set off. Acting upon a 
sudden and involuntary idea, Elizabeth 
addressed the man in Suabish German, 
asking his destination. He replied that he 
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was bound for a village a few miles up the 
river. 

"We are desirous of going there by- 
water to-night," she said; "will you take 
us?" 

Germans are never shocked or surprised 
into incivilities at a precedent, and the 
boatman assented good-naturedly, merely- 
adding, that he never had taken any one 
but fruit-women before, and was doubtful 
if they could find a dry seat. 

"Are you mad, Elizabeth?" asked Dr. 
Jacob, who had understood only the drift 
of this dialogue ; " it is all very well to 
enjoy a sunset on the Neckar under some 
circumstances, but to do so in company- 
with reeking krauts and onions is not to 
my taste, if it be to yours." 

"Father," said Elizabeth, quickly and 
firmly, " we must leave Heidelberg to-night. 
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Every moment that we linger brings new 
danger with it — ^if you do not go with me 
now, the last years of your life, instead 
of being spent in happy ease with me, 
will wear away miserably in prison. Come, 
whilst there is yet time; your best friends 
wish you to save yourself. There is no- 
thing to keep us here — there is everything 
to drive us away. Oh ! father, for my 
sake " 

Tears were in her eyes, and a trembling 
eloquence was in her voice as she spoke, 
but he stood like one beyond the reach 
of either. 

"Come/' she reiterated, gathering fresh 
energy as she saw all the danger of his 
indifference, "no time must be lost if we 
would save ourselves. For God's sake, 

father, listen to me " 
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" Why should I not remain here, to bear 
the just consequences of my acts ? Except 
that you need me, my Elizabeth^ there is 
nothing to make life or its privileges valu- 
able to me. The cards that I won are 
taken out of my hands, and I have no 
energy to play for them again. Let the 
worst come !" 

" No, the worst shall not come ! You 
are old, and I am your daughter — your 
daughter who loves you so passionately, 
and who has lost you so long. My father, do 
not break my heart, and take from me all 
that is worth living for. Am I not alone 
in the world? Who else will cleave to me 
if you forsake me ? Oh ! suffer me to be 
happy at least!" ' • 

He was touched now, and had turned 
away that he might not be pained by the 
sight of her tears. 
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'^And Katchen?" he asked. 

" Katcheu has nothing to * fear from the 
future. Young and lovely as she is, there 
will be lovers and love for her enough. 
You could not serve her better than by 
leaving her, since in forgetfulness of you 
lies her best chance of happiness. If not 
for mine, for Katchen's sake, father ?'' 

"Be it so," he replied; "do with me 
as you will." 

They entered the boat and placed them- 
selves on a heap of hay, so as to be shel- 
tered from the rising breeze. The boat- 
man Hghted his pipe and pUed his oars. 
Silently and swiftly they passed imder 
the shadow of the crested Zettenbuhl, and 
before the hills had cooled from the burn- 
ing flush of the sunset, Heidelberg Castle 
grew faint and faded in their eyes, re- 
calling a tattered crimson banner which 
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some victorious Titan had set up in the 
upper air ages ago, and never wind or 
storm had ruffled since. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Shortly after the events recorded in our 
last chapter, a curious meeting took place 
at the house of Dr. Paulus. It was com- 
posed of all those persons more particu- 
larly interested in Dr. Jacob, and as they 
have for the most part already made the 
reader's acquaintance, we will proceed with- 
out delay to report their transactions. 

Dr. Paulus is the first to speak. He 
looks a shade thinner and older than when 
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we saw him first, and a few white hairs 
are perceptible in his close black locks ; 
his voice, too, wants its accustomed forcible 
decision and cheerfulness. Eyidently the late 
strange phase in Frankfort history has 
hurt him to an unusual degree. 

" My friends," he began earnestly, and 
with a deep underlying vein of feeling, 
" I could weep with you to-day, if no 
heavier and more incumbent duties than 
those of brotherly love and Christian pity 
for the lost sheep of Israel called us to- 
gether ; but, if I read the Scriptures aright 
— and I have made it the first aim of my 
life so to do — ^when we have expended 
prayers and tears innumerable — ^yea, tears 
that had their source in the most hidden, 
most painful humiliation that a Christian 
can feel — when we have, so to say, taken 
the bitterness of our trial between our 
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teeth — ^tasted it and swallowed it, as so 
much physic sent from the hand of the 
Great Physician of our souls, trustmg and 
hoping that much healing, comfort, and spiri- 
tual health will arise to us thereby — ^then I say, 
my brothers, that so, being strengthened and 
purified, and enlarged, both in the muscu- 
larity of our bodies and souls, we shall no 
longer abide in the Temple, but come forth 
into the open air to do our work man- 
fully. So now, having lamented, • wept, 
and prayed over the transgressions of him 
whom we loved once to call friend and 
brother, let us no longer delay to examine 
the sins of which he is accused, rendering 
justice alike to him and to those honest 
and hard-working people whom he has 
wronged. But first, let me ask all of 
you here assembled, to bring forward no 
facts concerning Dr. Jacob which do not 
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directly and immediately bear upon the 
object of our meeting ; and also let me 
entreat you to remember that our meeting 
can have but one object — viz.,. the 
administration of justice in our small com- 
munity, and the prevention of further such 
transactions and conspiracies as may tend 
to the slandering and contemning of our 
Church, and, in consequence, the displeasure 
of its Great and Only Head. Firstly, 
therefore, I call now upon those persons 
having claims of any description whatever 
on Dr. Jacob to lay them before me." 

Mr. Wood then rose, and with some 
haste and vehemence, objected to the form 
of Dr. Paulus's proposition. 

"You affirm. Dr. Paulus," he said, 
"that we are here assembled to render 
justice to Dr. Jacob; but, as far as my ex- 
periences go, it is more usual to speak of 
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bringing a criminal to punishment in such 
cases. Again, might it not be as well to 
say the person calling himself Dr. Jacobs 
since we are quite ignorant as to the vera- 
city of his title?" 

Dr. Paulus bit his lip. 

"If you would kindly allow me to 
follow out my own plan of conducting this 
meeting," he answered, icily, " such ques- 
tions should be ignored till a later and 
fitter moment. I am in a condition to 
answer you fully, and am willing to do so, 
but it seems to me that Dr. Jacob's lia- 
bilities must necessarily form the first 
object of inquiry. What is the opinion of 
other gentlemen present?" 

Mr. Brill coughed violently, and by that 
means escaped giving an opinion at all. 
The creditors naturally held with Dr. 
Paulus; only one English gentleman, and 
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he a new comer, supported Mr. Wood. 

The bills were then laid on the table. 
Dr. Paulus glanced over them without re- 
mark, but Mr. Brill could not forbear a 
titter, and Mr. Wood broke out into open 
invective. 

" Thirty-five florins for eau de Cologne 
alone !" he exclaimed, with a sneer ; " more 
money than my wife ever spent upon per- 
fumes in her life — and this sum in about 
eight weeks. Really, gentlemen, we must 
take the extreme lavishness of the man's 
debts into consideration ! Debts for bread 
and clothing I can look over, ^where 
there is a willingness to pay, but debts 
for knick-knacks which only shop-boys and 
dandies ever dream of wanting — it's dis- 
gusting !" 

" Dr. Jacob was also fond of pale kid 
gloves, it seems," added Mr. Brill; "for 
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here is an account for twenty pair, dear 
me, and I never had a pair of light 
gloves in my life. One would think he 
was born a duke !" 

"It is very singular that no article 
for which he got into debt was absolutely 
necessary," said one of the new comers ; 
'* upon my word, this Dr. Jacob must 
have had the strangest turn of mind." 

" The strangest want of principle, you 
mean," bitterly retorted Mr. Wood. '^I 
have no common patience with gentlemen 
swindlers. Look here— twenty-five thalers 
for carriage hire ! Seven thalers for soda, 
water ! Thirty thalers for books ! And, 
upon my soul, twenty-four thalers for a 
musical box ! " 

When all the bills had been examined. 
Dr. Paulus quietly summed them up and 
declared the sum total. No one made 
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any remarks, and he then asked pennis- 
sion to read one or two letters, lately 
received from England, concerning Dr. 
Jacob. As he read on his voice gained 
cheerfulness and his brow cleared. 

"Dr. Jacob," so ran the first letter, 
"is, as he reports himself to be, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England and a 
Doctor of Divinity. 1 subjoin the re- 
gister both of his ordination and assump- 
tion of degree, extracted from the Clergy 
List. He was introduced to me a few 
months since, whilst on a passing visit to 
England, by a letter from my brother in 

the Church, the Bishop of J , who 

mentioned him as having laboured zea- 
lously and conscientiously as a chaplain 
in the East for several years. I subjoin 
the Bishop's letter for your perusal. Dr. 
Jacob's fore and after history is unknown 
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to me. He struck me as being a remark- 
able man, full of eloquence in the pulpit, 
and, for a clergyman, unfortunately fas- 
cinating in society. It was said that he 
had formerly lived too much in the world, 
but his bearing was at all times in keep- 
ing with his profession. If Dr. Jacob has 
left your town in debt, I feel assured that 
it was not a premeditated offence." 

This letter being signed by a well- 
known statesman, and backed by the fur- 
ther testimony of a bishop, created a 
new and deep impression upon the hearers 
of Dr. Paulus. Mr. Wood's face changed 
from contemptuous animosity to grave 
concern. Mr. Brill looked sorrowful and, 
for once in his life, decided. The 
creditors with one accord took up their 
biUs. 

Then Dr. Paulus spoke again. 
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^^You are now convinced," he said, 
with some pardonable triumph in his 
voice, "that Dr. Jacob came among us 
as no pretender to the dignity of Christ's 
minister. Whatever sins he committed — and 
I own they were many and great — ^he 
C/Ommitted under no falsely assumed cha- 
racter, but as a clergyman. As a clergy- 
man, therefore, we must judge him. I now 
call your attention, however, before enter- 
ing minutely into Dr. Jacob's defalcations, 
to the circumstance that some absurd re- 
ports have got afloat regarding his per- 
sonal history, and an anonymous letter 
that I received after his arrival in Frank- 
fort has been adduced as evidence against 
him. This letter (I speak on the testi- 
mony of the writer) was written out of 
sheer private malice by a lady, with 
whose name Dr. Jacob's has been often 
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coupled — Madame de Ladenburg. Again, 
you have heard, doubtless, that he left in 
company with another lady — and she was 
hinted at one time to be his wife — at another 
a less reputable connection. I can assure 
you, on the most incontestable evidence, that 
this lady is his daughter. I have had op- 
portunity of previously forming her acquain- 
tance, and can add, that she is a person of 
eminent good qualities and accomplishments. 
Having so far cleared Dr. Jacob from all 
charges of falseness " 

" I object to the words ^ all charges 
of falseness,' " broke in Mr. Wood, hastily ; 
"it was falseness to promise payment, and 
afterwards break such a promise.'' 

" Having proved at any rate," con- 
tinued Dr. Paulus, "that he appeared 
among us as no counterfeit of the real 
coin of gentleman, we must now consider 
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his offences. I own their magnitude 
alarms me. For debt is something so 
degrading, so harassing, so to say, har- 
nessing to the freedom of a man, that 
I can understand no one obtaining the 
least thing on credit, necessary or un- 
necessary, without forfeiting all self- 
respect and peace of mind. True, that Dr. 
Jacob's debts are not large; nevertheless, 
they are large compared with the time^ 
circumstances, and means which we must 
set against them, being all contracted 
in a few weeks, under no pressing need, 
and with small power of payment. Again, 
and this is the crowning sin and sorrow, 
we miss one, that one the largest debt 
of the number. Think of it, my brothers, 
the money that Dr. Jacob had earned in 
a holy cause — ^the money that had been 
consecrated by prayer, and given by 
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charitable people for the conversion of 
erring fellow-men — ^this money went to 
the vainest of secular purposes. He was 
a clergyman, and gifted with marveUous 
eloquence, sweet dispositions and humani- 
ties^ a mild, lovable, ineffable manner ; 
he had served the Church faithfully under 
trying circumstances, had prayed by her 
altars, had blessed and taught her child- 
ren — this man, so strangely gifted, so 
experienced in the world, so full of love 
for others, so tender towards the old and 
the weak, so revered of aspect — this 
man suffered himself to be tempted of 
the Devil, and fell! Instead of judging 
him, should we not rather pray for our- 
selves, seeing that we know not how 
we also may be led astray? We 
must believe, looking on all we know 
of his past, we must believe that 

s2 
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he halted and looked back, trying to 
catch the Saviour's hand on those 
tossed terrible waters of temptation. Who 
will say that he should have proved him- 
self stronger? And we have all lived 
calmly and in temporate atmospheres, 
having the bread and wine of our 
homely lives within reach, and no inhe- 
rent cravings for more. But let me cease, 
and having spoken out freely, invite all 
who are willing to do the same. I fully 
admit Dr. Jacob's culpability, but I 
would urge upon you such circumstances 
as may mitigate your indignation against 
him." 

He sat down, somewhat pale and over- 
wrought, for his heart had been poured 
out into his words, and with him excite- 
ment was as wearing as it was novel. 
He had moved others also. Mr. Wood 
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looked uneasy and crestfallen. Mr. Brill 
twice rose and sat down again, finally 
delivering himself of a chaotic misplacement 
of words, that had very little meaning 
whatever. A long silence was followed 
by a warm discussion, during which, many 
minor points of this history were touched 
upon, and many extraneous feelings of 
discord and jealousy inadvertent to it 
were brought forward. The meeting, how- 
ever, ended satisfactorily, and in the fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

Firstly — That all sums collected at the 
English Church by missionary preachers, 
in future, should be duly taken account 
of, and held in keeping by, the church- 
warden till its expenditure. 

Secondly — That no missionary clergy- 
man should be suffered to preach without 
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a personal introduction previously to the 
chaplain, consul, and churchwardens. 

Thirdly — ^That no missionary clergyman 
should be allowed to make subscriptions, 
except in the church, and as publicly 
made known to the congregation. 

Fourthly — ^That a small indemnity should 
be collected among the English for the 
neediest of Dr. Jacob's creditors, and that 
such instalments as were already and 
might henceforth arrive from Dr. Jacob, 
Dr. Paulus alone should administer. 

The assembly then broke up. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

It is Easter Monday in Vienna. The stream 
of vivacity and national lightness of heart, 
which has been frozen during the long 
Lent asceticism, breaks forth into sudden 
sunshine, and floods the streets with an 
unceasing ripple and sparkle of gaiety. 
Verily there is no second city for pleas- 
antness like Vienna, and it reaches the 
acme of its ebullient liveliness in Easter. 
Whether you stroll along the • Graben, 
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with its gay shops and pictured allegorical 
shutters, its streams of omnibuses and dros- 
kies, whose horses wear gaudy trappings, 
and whose drivers never raise the pipe 
from their lips save to shout as they turn 
a comer ; or whether you lounge in the 
lovely endless aisles of living green of the 
Prater, enjo3ring its smooth undulating 
sward, its gleaming islets, its bands of 
music, its glitter of carriages and clatter 
of horses^ feet; or leaving the seven-storied 
houses of the city, its bazaars and arcades, 
its unmacadamized streets, its princely cafes 
and hotels, all white and shining and 
warm in the clear sunlight ; its towering 
cupula of the Carl-kirche, its quiet old 
cloister of the Scotch Benedictines, its 
gigantic barracks and light bridges span- 
ning the ever-curled Danube; its majestic 
St. Stefan's ; its ramparte, or far reaching 
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emerald-green Glacis, flanked by palaces, 
and shaded here and there by chestnut 
alleys — everywhere crop up evidences of 
that volatile happy humour which renders 
the Austrians the most charming people 
under the sun, and the readiest to seize 
all Easter Mondays of life by the fore- 
lock. 

But among the happy hundreds of thou- 
sands who are seeking pleasure within and 
without Vienna on this festive day, we are 
only concerned with one, and him we find 
strolling leisurely down the Graben, look- 
ing listlessly at the group of short-skirted 
Sclavonian peasants, with their holiday 
headgear of white linen and high leather 
boots — at the gay heap of Easter eggs for the 
little ones in the conditori windows — at 
the regal Lichenstein equipage, with its 
footmen in scarlet coats and flying silver 
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shoulder-knots — at the pretty Hungarian 
lady, with her national braided cloak like 
a soldier's, and delicate lace shawl, pinned 
under her chin by way of bonnet — ^at the 
Imperial carriage, with its four white horses 
and orange-liveried postilions — at the ele- 
gant and spiritual Viennese women, with 
their small chiselled features, brilliant 
colouring, and tall fawn-like figures — ^at the 
knots of priesthood in long coats, broad- 
brimmed hats, and shining top-boots — sat 
the military without number, wearing white 
uniforms and facings of all gay colours 
under the sun; for the love of colour is 
a passion of the Austrians, and there is 
no city in Europe which would look so 
much like a kaleidoscope as Vienna if 
viewed microscopically from a balloon. 

A smell of incense pervaded the streets, 
for prayers were being said in all the 
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churches, and Dr. Jacob quickened his 
steps in order that he might not lose 
High Mass in the glorious old Cathedral 
of St. Stefan. &e rarely entered a place 
of worship from motives of curiosity, and 
abhorred the Komish doctrines; but to-day 
his spirits were strangely out of tune with 
the joyfulness around him, and his nerves, 
after a long quiescence, had, on a sudden, 
chafed revengefully at it, threatening a 
terrible reaction. He felt that some strong 
excitement was his only remedy against 
extreme depression just then ; and being 
no longer young, and no longer able to 
sun himself in the joy of wine or the 
smiles of women, he turned to St. Ste- 
fan's, to be thrilled and moved and elec- 
trified by the most majestic music that 
the world offers. 

Music is so much a religion of itself, 
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that even the believer who stands as far 
removed from a Romanist as Cancer from 
Capricorn, cannot choose but worship when 
he hears a Benedictus or Gloria as it is 
given, frill-choired, passionate, enthral- 
ling, in all the churches of Vienna. To 
ourselves, who would fain seek from the 
unfathomable patience and paternity of 
God, a consoling belief that not the creeds 
but the lives of men will prove wings to 
bear their spirits nearer to Him in Eter- 
nity, it brings somewhat of humiliation 
and sweet fellowship to pray by the side 
of one who adores the same power in 
different words. 

Dr. Jacob paused a few seconds to sate 
his eyes with the matchless and massive 
grandeur of St. Stefan's, awed at the 
towering height of it, the gloom and 
breadth and gorgeous antiquity of it. He 
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was pained to see so many gaudy wax 
virgins, and ghastly Saviour's heads 
trimmed with paper flowers, marring the 
rugged, albeit powerful bas-reliefs that cover 
the outer walls. On every spot that his 
eye rested, he saw sculpturings of Apostolic 
history, monkish legends with pious ejacu- 
lations in barbarous Latin. Having con- 
templated the stupendous tower, with its 
delicate proportions of arch and buttress, 
standing clear and defiant against the upper 
sky, as a grand thought should, and the 
roof, with its gigantic imperial eagle, 
in red and green tUes softened and mel- 
lowed by age, he entered, bestowing 
kreutzers here and there to the wretched 
old creatures who begged and counted 
their beads in the slanting sun. 

Inside, the gloom, and loftiness, and per- 
fume of incense weighed upon his spirits like 
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heavy retributive sorrow. He seemed to be 
in a gigantic pine-forest at twilight, after 
the glow of sun, and before the light of 
stars. By-and-bye, when his eye had be- 
come familiar with the darkness, he could 
trace rich sculpture, abundant and most 
fanciful wood-carving, altars and tombs 
of gleaming marble, with delicate rose 
windows, lighting up the darkness like 
stars. He could not make his way for 
the throngs of worshippers, but stood bare- 
headed beneath the stone pulpit of St. 
John Capistran. Silence prevailed — ^for 
the host was being elevated, and most pre- 
sent were on their knees ; acolytes in 
white and red surplices were swinging the 
censers backwards and forwards ; the atmo- 
sphere was thick and oppressive with in- 
cense. By-and-bye, the six gorgeously- 
robed priests retired to their station beside 
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the altar^ and the darkness and stillness 
and gloom were pierced by a woman's 
thrilling pathetic voice. It was the Ave 
Maria. Rising from notes of soft but 
steady passion, the voice ascended to its 
poise in the upper air, swift and straight 
like a skylark ; then, when all the clog- 
gings of earth and humanity were left far 
below, it swayed gently to and fro, in 
sweet pulsations of tenderness and entreaty, 
a messenger between earth and Heaven — 
God and man. 

Ur. Jacob leaned upon a carved coping 
of the pulpit stair, and prayed. He was 
not subject to impulsive emotion of any 
kind, much less to religious emotion; but 
he had been living for months past with 
one aim and intent — namely, to turn back 
the current of self-reproach that had set 
in from his past life, and had failed 
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miserably. He felt now, as he had once 
said, that there is no fleeing from the 
silent reproach of God. 

As the strain of that wondrously moving 
voice fell upon his ear, his heart softened 
and jiaddened. The purity and sweetness 
of it subdued hhn from his hard mood, 
and forced him to self-examination. Look- 
ing down into the clear pitiless waters 
of the past, he saw there all the gaza 
Trojce^ the broken weapons, the dishonoured 
escutcheons, the soiled armour, the ruined 
spoils of a life that might have been 
glorious, but had been ashes and vanity- 
only. Talents, wealth, friends, every gift of 
fortune had strewn the threshold of his 
manhood, and he had trampled them 
like grass beneath his feet. What had he 
done with his youth? What had he done 
with his fulness and prime of years? 
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I have seen some pictures whose 
first sketch of the master has been 
filled in by his pupils ; pictures of Michael 
Angelo, for instance, with lovely outlines 
of saints' heads, and crude backgrounds, 
wanting in all his thought, purpose§^and 
colour. And so, many noble ideas of 
the great artist have no sooner left 
his fashioning hand, than all is marred, 
disfigured, changed. Something of this 
thought was in Dr. Jacob's mind as he 
leaned, half meditating, half worship- 
ping, in the gloomy nave of St. Ste- 
fan's. The gaiety of the city without, 
his inability to attune his mind to the 
prevailing temper, his late monotonous and 
quiet life, all these formed so many 
chords which the Ave Maria, as a key- 
note, had struck. He entered the cathe- 
dral in just that mood when men are 
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easily moved to lightness or sobriety of 
mindy and, instead of either, he found 
himself unwillingly forced into the presence 
of a retributive memory. 

What had he done with his life? 

To that point his mind ever returned, 
and with increasing bitterness. In his 
old age — ^in the days of failing strength 
and fading grandeur of manhood, he 
must reap the harvest that he had sown, 
when all the world was smiling on him. 
Therein lay the crowning self-reproach. No 
aftermath blooms for the despiser of the 
spring; no peace comes with the white- 
ness of a dishonoured winter. He had 
lived joyously, recklessly, lavishly — ^grudg- 
ing nothing to others, asking for him- 
self but the homage so willingly accorded ; 
seeking atonement for short-comings in 
duty by undue acts of liberality; up- 
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holding happiness, and beauty, and ease, 
at all risks ; despising life, except for 
the enjoyment it yielded him— despising 
goodness even, when it hindered his 
pleasure. 

Destiny was too strong for him now. 
He could resist much ; he could not resist 
the slow, irrevocable reproach of old age 
and infirmity. His triumphs were over. 
Others might enter the same lists, and 
break victorious lances in the same cause; 
for him there remained no more charm 
of women, or wine, or society. A quiet 
arm-chair, a helpful woman's ministry, a 
Bible in large print, a short slow walk 
in the sun, a little gossip of the world 
and men and books, a few waifs and 
strays from the great sea of literature 
and politics— only these were needed in 
the tranquil haven of old age into which 
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he was drifting. For this he had lived, 
and other men before him ! 

And the end ! When the Bible should 
be shut for the last time; when the move- 
ments of the outer world, however large 

« 

and startling, should be nothing more to 
him than to the grass already growing in 
the church-yard; when to-morrow should 
no longer mean light and movement, 
sights and sounds, pain and pleasure, 
but stillness, and darkness, and infinity — 
how would it fare with him then? The 
simple ineffable religion of Christ had of 
late seemed insuflScient for his great loneli- 
ness, his great discontent, his great need. 
He had entered upon new fields of specu- 
lation and religious theory, seeking from phi- 
losophy what he could not find in the 
Gospel, losing his own individuality in the 
new luminous atmosphere around him. 
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throwing heart, soul, understanding, into 
one great effort — the effort of Hope. 

There is no hell, he had said to him- 
self, there is no punishment for sin, no 
Satan, no miserable Hereafter; deviation 
from the right is but the fruit of circum- 
stance, the result of character, and is 
amply cancelled by the sorrows and 
sufferings of life ; each soul is no property 
of man, but a particle of the great cycle 
of Being, which has for its centre one 
head, one beginning, one end, and around 
whom all lesser cycles revolve, gaining, in 
each phase of motion, light, and purity, 
and grandeur. There is no human Birth, 
no human Death, but Life, Life Omnipo- 
tent, and Life Eternal, in which we all 
have share ; sin and sorrow are good and 
necessary, forming the night of the moral 
Universe, at their darkest, being illumined 
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with merciful stars, and leaving gentle 
tears behind. 

But grand and enthralling as he had 
found this religious system, there was yet 
wanting something of which he stood in 
need. He owned to himself that the 
Temple he had thus raised was too vast, 
too lofty, too spiritual for his small human 
capability and comprehension. He could 
not weep in it, he could not pray in it ; 
he could not hide his face there in the 
hours of his weakness and despondency. 

No— the Cross, with its emblematic 
shame and suflfering and after-peace ; the 
Man of God, with his sublime simple 
goodness, and outstretched hands to bless 
all, hands which were pierced because He 
was better than other men ; the Prophet, 
Priest, and King, who is Brother alike of 
the strong and weak, the highly endowed 
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and idiot, whose life had such sweetness 
and sadness and solemnity, whose death 
such heroic suffering, whose resurrection 
such emblematical teaching — ^here, and here 
alone, is the first best altar for the sick 
heart and fainting soul. 

The voice that said, "Come unto me 
all ye that are weary, and I will give you 
rest," still reached Dr. Jacob, though far 
off, very far off, for his faith was weak. 

He left St. Stefan's as the last knot of 
worshippers were disappearing, and the 
Sacristan's keys jingled down the aisles. 
Leaving the gay Graben to the left, he 
threaded his way through countless arcades 
and bazaars, and entered a gigantic house 
overlooking the Esterhazy palace, and 
the old church of the Scotch Benedictines. 
Having ascended four flights of spiral 
stairs, he rang the bell of a pretty though 
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modest menage. Elizabeth let him in, 
looking younger and brighter than when 
we last saw her. 

^*We will dine at two/' she said, 
cheerfully, *^ and then, if you like, go 
into the Prater, as everybody does. The 
weather is so lovely, I know you will 
enjoy it." 

He threw himself into an arm-chair and 
took up an open letter lying near. 

"Our pupils promise to increase," she 
continued ; " that is a request from the 
Hofrath's wife (the Hofrath von Eau was 
introduced to us at the Beatsons', last 
week), asking if I can give her girls 
English lessons twice a week ; I shall 
then have engagements for every day.'' 

" You work too hard, Elizabeth, and 1 
do so little. Let me take these new 
pupils for you." 
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"Hard? — I love hard work, and to give 
lessons is the pleasantest kind of tui- 
tion in the world. No, father, you have 
your young Count every morning, and 
that is enough for you who are not fond 
of teaching. But I have some other news 
to tell you. I have had a letter from 
Frankfort." 

"From the Brills?'' 

"No — ^from Fraulein Fink, my old em- 
ployer. Do you remember taking tea with 
a school Directorin who possessed unlimited 
admiration for Goethe and — ^for gentlemen, 
besides sentimentality abounding?'' 

"Yes — go on." 

"She tells me of many changes that 
have taken place since her last letter. 
Mr. Brill has been recalled to England to 
take some small country living, and his 
congregation have tried to put Dr. Paulus 
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in his «tead — ^without success, howerer.^ 

"Dr Panlud doubtless refused such an 
appointment ?'^ 

"Fraulein Fink does not say so, but it 
is most probable, for Dr. Paulus is the 
last man to give up much peace for a 
little power ^^ 

"The Brills in England,'' mused Dr. 
Jacob, "then Eatchen is with them. 
Doubtless she will marry some young 
clergyman or gentleman farmer, and be 
very happy. Poor little Katchenl'^ 

" But you have not heard all Fraulein 
Fink's news yet, or you would not jump 
so hastily at conclusions. Katchen remains 
in Frankfort, and for a good reason — she 
is married.'' 

"To whom?" he asked quietly. 

"To some one who I l>elieve is worthy 
of her. Did you ever read Miss Bre- 
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mer's charming story of " The Xeigh- 
bourSy^ and do you remember Fanny's 
dear old husband Bear? Katchen has 
found just such another. Her husband 
taught literature at Fraulein Fink's during 
my stay with her, and I remember him 
well — a good, mild, gaunt man, with the 
mind of a philosopher, and the heart of 
a child ; there are raany such men in 
Germany, wise and rough in their chair 
of learning, but simple and gentle at 
home. I could not have wished Kat- 
chen a happier lot than to marry Professor 
Felix Beer." 

" I would rather that she married an 
Englishman," said Dr. Jacob. *^ Germans 
are the kindest of husbands, but they 
expect their wives to cook their dinners 
and knit their stockings — in fact to live 
only for the homely, housewifely duties of 
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wife and mother. I should like to think 
of Katchen as having a refined home, 
and something more provided for her hap- 
piness than such ungarnished dishes." 

" The ungarnished dishes are wholesome, 
nevertheless; trust me, father, these S9.me 
homely, housewifely duties make a woman 
happier than any higher and more daz- 
zling ones can do. Katchen will serve 
for love, and such service is the happiest, 
healthiest sphere for us of any the world 
can show." 

Dr. Jacob was silent, and Elizabeth 
added — 

^^ One more scrap of news, and then 
the budget is exhausted. Madame de 
Ladenburg has been entering the gay 
circles of Frankfort again, bringing with 
her the wife of Baron Josef — a young 
Russian lady, with a very large fortune." 
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She folded the letter, and then both 
fell into a reverie, of which this history 
must be the clue. By-and-bye he rose, 
and stood wistfully, deprecatingly before 
her. 

" Is it possible that you can forgive me 
all?" he asked, sadly. 

" All, my father." 

And she took his hands between her 
own, kissing them, and weeping over them, 
in her great love. 



THE END. 
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COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton, by the Duke 
OF Manchester. 2 vols, 8vo, with Fine Portraits. 30s., bound. 

Opinions of the Press. 

Feoh Thb ATHSNiBtJiL — " The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these family papers. Persons who 
like to see greatness without the plumes and mail in which history presents it, will 
accept these volumes with hearty thanks to their noble editor. In them vrill be found 
something new about many men and women in whom the reader can never cease -to 
feel an interest— much about the divorce of Henry the Eighth and Catherine of Arra- 
gon — a great deal about the love affairs of Queen Elizabeth — something about Bacon 
and (indirectly) about Shakspeare — ^more about Lord Essex and Lady Rich — ^the very 
strange story of Walter Montagu, poet, proflgate, courtier, pervert, secret agent, abbot 
—many details of the Civil War and Cromwell's Government, and of the Restoration- 
much that is new about the Revolution and the Settlement, the exiled Court of St 
Germains, the wars of William of Orange, the campaigns of Marlborough, the intrigues 
of Duchess Sarah, and the town life of fine ladies and gentlemen durins; the days of 
Anne. With all this is mingled a good deal of gossip about the loves of great poets, 
the frailties of great beauties, the rivalries of great wits, the quarrels of great peers." 

FsoM The Times. — " These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of 
interesting matter is here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's 
reach.** 

Fboh The Mobnimg Post. — *' The public are indebted to the noble author for contri- 
buting, from the archives of his ancestral seat, many important documents otherwise 
inacessible to the historical inquirer, as well as for the lively, picturesqn*', and piquant 
sketches of Court and Society, which render his work powerfully attractive to the 

general reader. The work contains varied infornr.ation relating to secret Court 
itrigues, numerous narratives of an exciting nature, and valuable materials for 
Authentic history. Scarcely any personage whose name figured before the world during 
the long period embraced by the volumes is passed over in silence.'* 

From The Moemiko Herald. — ** In commending these volumes to our readers, we 
can assure them that they will find a great deal of very delightfiil and very instructive 
reading.*' 

Feoh The DAn.T News. — "The merits of the Duke of Manche8ter*s work are nu- 
merous. The substance of the book is new ; it ranges over by for the most interesting 
and important period of our history; it combines in its notice of men and things 
infinite varied; and the author has command of a good style, graceful, free, and 
graphic " 

Feoh The Stab. — "The reading public are indebted to the Duke of Manchester for 
two very interesting and highly valuable volumes. The Duke has turned to good 
account the historical treasures of Kimbolton. We learn a good deal in these volumes 
about Queen Elizabeth and her love affiurs, which many grave historical students may 
have ignored. A chapter full of interest is given to Penelope Devereux, the clever, 
charming, and disr^utable sister of the Earl of Essex. The Montagu or Manchester 
fitmily and their fortunes are traced out in the volumes, and there are anecdotes, 
disclosures, reminiscences, or letters, telling us something of James and Charles I , of 
Oliver Cromwell, of Buckingham, of ' Sacharissa,* of Prior. Peterborough, and Boling- 
broke, of Swift, Addison, and Harley, of Marlborough and Shovel, of Yanbrugh and 
Congreve, of Court lords and fine ladies, of Jacobites and Williamites, of statesmen and 
singers, of the Coimcil Chamber and the Opera House. Indeed, it would not be easy 
to find a work of our day which contains so much to be read and so little to be passed 
over.** 

Feoh The Obsbeybe. — "These valuable volnmes win be eagerly read by all classes, 
who will obtain from them not only pleasant reading and amusement, but instruction 
given in an agreeable form. The Duke of Bffanchester has done good service to the 
fiterary world, and merits the highest praise for Uie admirable manner in which he has 
carried oat his plan. '* 
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THE LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWARD IRVING, 

Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. lUnstrated by 
HIS Journal and Cokbfspondence. By Mrs. Oltphant. Third 
and Cheaper Edition, Bevised, in 1 vol., with Portrait, 9s. bonnd. 

''Wewho read these memoirs must own to the nobility of Irving's charaeter, the 
grandeur of his aims, and the extent of his powers. His Mend Carlyle bears this te^i> 
mony to his wortti : — * I call him, on the whole, the best man I liave ever, after trial 
enougbf found in this world, or hope to find.' A character such as this is deserving of 
•tudy, and his life ought to be written. Mrs. Oliphant has undertaken the work, and 
has produced a biography of considerable merit. The author fully understands her 
hero, and sets forth the incidents of his career with the skill of a practised hand. The 
book is a good book on a most interesting theme." — Tinun, 

"Mrs. OliphanVs 'Life of Edward Irving* supplies a long-felt desideratum. It it 
eopious, earnest, and eloquent On every page there is the impress of a large and 
masterly comprehension, and of a bold, fluent, and poetic skill of portraiture. Irving 
as a man and as a pastor is not only fully sketched, but exhibited with many broa^ 
powerful, and life-like touches, which leave a strong impression." — Edinburgh Renew, 

** We thank Mrs. Oliphant for her beautiful and pathetic narrative: Hers is a book 
which few of any creed can read without some profit, and still fewer will close without 
regret It is saying much, in this case, to say that the biographer is worthy of the 
man. * • • The journal which Irving kept is one of the most remarkable records that 
was ever gif en to the public, and must be read by any who would form a just apprecia- 
tion of his noble and simple character." — Backvooi's Mttfati'f. 

"A truly interesting and most afitecting memoir. Inring's life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of rdigious biography. There are few lives that will be fuUer of 
Instruction, interest, and consolation.* — Saturday Reruw. 

"A high:y instructive and profoundly interesting life of Eidward Irving." — Scotsman. 

THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD; from 

his Private Correspondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., and other Authentic Sources. By 
Eliza Metetard. 2 vols., Svo, with fine Portraits and nuznerons 
Illustrations. (In preparation.) 

A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

" This very charming story is a perfect poem in prose. Lovingly and tenderly is the 
career of the young artist depicted by one who apparently knew and appreciated him 
welL Many will recognise in the biographer a writer who has on more than one occa- 
sion found favour with the public, but never has he written more freshly, more charm- 
ingly, than in the pages of this pathetic romance of resd life." — Sua, 

MY LIFE AND RECOLLECTIONS. By the 

Hon. Grantley P. Berkeley. 2 vols., Svo, with Portrait. (Jusfc 
ready.) 

KEMINISOENOES OF THE OPERA. By 

Benjamin Lumley. Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 2 vols. (Just ready). 

LES MISERABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. THE 

AUTHORFZKli ( OPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
Third Edition. Complete in 3 vols. 

** The merits of Les Mis^bles do not merely consist in the oonomtion of it as a whole, 
it abounds page after page with details of unequalled beauty."— QMorter/y Review, 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YKAIiV SKRVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDIvSPAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACEIKIl'E. By Major-GeneralJouN Campbell, C.B. 1 vol., 

8vo., with Illtistr.itions, Hs. 
**Major-6enera1 CampbelFs book is one of thrilling interest, and must be pronoimced 
the most lemarkable narrative of the present season."— ilZ/Mnccum. 

THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, as indicated 

IN Prophecy. By the Eev. John Gumming, D.D. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 

"Among the subjects expounded by Dr. Gumming in this interesting volume are 

The Little Horn, or, The Papacy; The Waning Crescent, Turkey; The Lost Ten 

Tribes ; and the Future of the Jews and Judea, AfHca, Prance. Russia, America, Great 

Britain, Ac*' — Gbstrcer. **One of the most able of Dr. Cumming's works." — Jiiasenger, 

MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, FEMALE 

CONVICT. By a Prison Matron, Author of " Female Life in 

Prison." 2 vols., 21s. 

** This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthftd in every important particular — a 

aithful chronicle of a woman's fall and rescue. It is a book that ought to be widdy 

read." — Examiner. "There can be no doubt as to the interest of the book, which, 

moreove''. is very well written." — Athenceum. 

" Once or twice a-year one rises from n ading a book with a sense of real gratitude 
to the author, and this book is one of these. There are many ways in which it has a 
rare value. The artistic touches in this book are worthy of De Foe." — Recuier. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Muter, Wife of Lieut-Colonel D. D. Muter, 13th (Prince 
Alberii's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
" Ml 8. Muter*s travels deserve to be recommended, as combining instruction and 

amusement in a more than ordinary degree. The work has the interest of a romance 

added to that of history." — Athenceum, 

TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTOHU 

TARTARY : being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 

China. By George Fleming, Military Train. 1 vol., royal 

8vo., with Map and 50 Illustrations. 

** Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming one. He has an untrodden r^on to 

tdl of, and he photographs it and its people and their ways. Life>like descriptions are 

interspersed with personal anecdotes, local legends, and stories of adventure, some of 

them revealing no common artistic power." — spi>ctat>tr. 

" Mr FlemiiiK has many of the best qualities of the traveller— good spirits, an excel- 
lent cempe , sound sense, the faculty of observation, and a literary culture which has 
enlarged iiis sympathies with men and things. He has rendered us his debtor for 
much instruction nnd amuseme.;t The va'ue of his book is great'.y enhanced by the 
Illustrations, as graphic as copious and well executed, which is saying much.'*— Acader. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., &c. 

1 vof , demy 8vo , with Illustrations. IG-*. 
** Dr. Mouat's book, whilst forming a most important and valuable contribution to 
ethnology, will be read with interest by the general reader."— >id(^k4mariifn. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON in. Cheaper Edition, in one vol. (Just ready.) 
" A bi(^;raphy of the beautiful and unhappy Qneen, more ntiifiMtory than any wt 
have yet met with.*'— >Z>atiy Nem. 
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A LADY'S VISIT TO MANILLA & JAPAN. 

By Anna D*A. 1 vol., with Illustration, 14s, 
**Thi8 book is written in a liTely, agreeable, natural rtjle, and we oordialy veeoB»> 
mend it as oontaininff a firnd of varied infinmation connected with the Fkr East, not to 
be fixiod recorded in so agreeable a manner in any other Tolnme with which we are 
acquainted.**— PreM. 

THE WANDERER IN WESTERN FRANCK 

By G. T. LowTH, Esq., Author of "The Wanderer in Arabia.*' 
Illustrated bj the Hon. Eliot Yorke, MJP. 8vo. 158. 
**Mr. Lowth reminds ns agreeably of Washingtcm Irving.** — AtkemBum, 
** If Mr. Lowth*s conversation is only half as good as his book, he most be m 'wmy 
charming acquaintance. The art of gossiping in his style, never wearying the Bstcatr, 
yet perpetually conveying to him valuable informaticm, is a very rare one, and he po^ 
■esses it in perfection. No one will quit his volume without fedi that he imilfiiisaii 
Brittany and La Yead6e.''— Spectator. 

THE LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS REIGN; 

completing "THE HISTORY op HENRY IV.. King of Fraoee 
and Navarre,'* from Original and Authentic Sources. Bj 
M. W. Freer. 2 vols., with Portraits. 2l8. 
**The best and most comprehensive work on the -reign of Henry IV. avaiUble to 
English readers,** — Excmwur. 

A WINTER IN UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT. 

By 6. A. HosKiNS, Esq., F.R.6.S. 1 vol., with Illustrations, 15s. 
"An eminently interesting and attractive book, containing much valuable iaftmne- 
tion. Intending Nile travellers, whether for science, health, or recreation, could not 
have a better companion. Mr. Hoskins's descriptions are vigorous and graphic, and 
have the further merit of being fresh and recent, and of presenting many stanking pic- 
tures of Egypt and its people in our own days.'* — Herald. 

GREECE AND THE GREEKS. Being the 

Narrative of a Winter Residence and Summer Travel in Greece 
and its Islands. Bj Frbdrika Bremer. Translated by Mart 
HowiTT. 2 vols., 21s. 
** The best book of travels which this charming authoress has given to the public.**— 
Athen<Bum, 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE 

AND ART. By His Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. 8vo. 68. 
"Cardinal Wiseman's interesting work contains suggestions of real value It ia 
divided into three heads, treating respectively of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The cardinal handles his subject in a most agreeable manner.'* — Art JomrnaL 

HEROES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND COURTIERS 

of the TIME of LOUIS XVI. 2 vols. 21s. 
** This work is full of amusing and int^esting anecdote, and saoplies many links in 
the great chain of events of a most remarkable period. — Examiner. 

MEMOIRS OF CHRISTINA, QUEEN OP 

SWEDEN. By Henry WooDHE\D. 2 vols, with Portrait, 21 a. 
** An impartial history of the life of Queen Christina and portraiture of her ehaiactec 
are placed before the public in these valuable and interesting volumes.** — Press, 

LIFE AMONG CONVICTS. By the Kev. C. B. 

Gibson, M.RI.A., Chaplain in the Convict Service. 2 vols. 218. 
" All concerned in that momentous question— 4he treatment of our convicts— may 
peruse with interest and benefit the veiy valuable infimnation lidd before them by Hz; 
GJlMon in the most pleasant and ludd manner possible.**— vSim 
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ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. By Julia 

Kayanaoh, Author of " Nathalie," " Adele," " French Women of 
Letters," " Queen Mab," &c. 2 vols., 2l8. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES I. TO THE DISGRACE OF CHIEF 
JUSTICE COKE. By Samuel Rawson Gabdinbb, late Stu- 
dent of Christchurch. 2 vols. 8yo. dOs. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EMMANUEL. A 

Personal Narrative. By Count Chables Arbiyabene. 2 v., 8vo. 

** Whoever wishes to gain an insight into the Italy of the present moment, and to 

Icnow what she is, what she has done, and what she has to do, should consult Count 

Arrivabene's ample volumes, which are written in a style singularly vivid and 

dramatic."— 2>teil:«fM'< AU the Year Bound, 

THE PRIVATE DIARY OF RICHARD, DUKE 

OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 3 vols. 

MAN; OB, THE OLD AND NEW PHILOSOPHY: 

Being Notefi and Facts for the Curious, with especial reference to 
recent writers on the subject of the Antiquity of Muu. By the 
Rev. B. W. Savilb, M.A.. 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

DRIFTWOOD, SEAWEED, AND FALLEN 

LEAVES. By the Rev. John Cummino, D.D. 2 vols. 

THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., from 

Original Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends, and 
Fellow Academicians. By Walteb Thobnbubt. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN BEITISH COLUMBIA ; with the 

Narrative of a Yacht Voyage round Vancouver's Island. By 
Captain C. E. Babbett Lbmnabd. 1 vol. 8vo. 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES; or, 

THE PAPACY AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By Dr. 
DoLLiNQEB. Translated, by W. B. Mac Cabb. 8vo. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER; A NARRATIVE OF 

TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
Chables John Andbbsson, Author of " Lake Ngami." 1 vol., 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AND THB Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of 
India and China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 
Author of " Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by per- 
mission, to Heb Majesty. Second Edition. Royal Svo., with 
Map and 83 Illustrations. Elegantly bound. 

THIRTY YEARS' MUSICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. By Hbnbt F. Choblbt. 2 vols., with Portraits. 

LOST AND SAVED. By The Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

Cheap Edition. Illustrated by Millais. 5s., bound. 
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Published annually^ in One Vol., royal Svo, with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price 31s. 6<f. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTT-THIHD EDITION FOB 1864 IS NOW BEADT. 



Lodge's Feeraob and Babonetaoe is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the famUj 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high It is published under the especiiil patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected througtiout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. Ii is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its projer 
piuce to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supreuiacj 
over all its competitors. Ind"t pendently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and bindmg, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 
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Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders vt Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, h<>)dii g bupe- 

rior rank in thr Scotcli or Irish Pcerape. 
Alphabetical List of Scotch and I'i^h Peers, 

ho ding superior titles i" the Peerage or 

OreHt i-T t<«in and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective Liat of Peers, in tlieir order of 

Precer^ence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
Tlic Q"een and the Royal Family. 
Peers of the Blood R >yal. 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical Liit of the Surnames of all the 

Peen. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and tlie Colonies. 

The BarcnetMg", alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabet cal List of Surnames absumtd by 
membeis of Noble Families 

Aljihabttical list of the Sicond Titl s of 
Peeis, usually borne by their E.dist 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
I'ukes, Marquises, and Earls, w' o, havo 
ing mani d Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Chiiatian and 
their Husbands' Surnames. 

Alphai>etical index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who having mnr> 
ried Commoners, are styled Hi n<>urabl6 
Mrs.; and, in case rf t>*e husband being 
a Baronet or Knight, Honourable Lady. 

Mottoea alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

** Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first 
it is on a better plan ; and, secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to 
be the readiest^ the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject'* — Spectator. 

"A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is the production of a herald, 
we had almost said, by birth, but certainly by profession and studies, Mr. Lodge, the Norroy 
King of Arms. It is a most useful publication." — Times. 

"As perfect a Peerage of the British Empire as we are ever likely to see published. 
Great pains have been taken to make it as complete and accurate as possible. The work is 
patronised by Her Majesty ; and it is worthy of a place in every gentleman's library, as 
well as in every public institution. The fact that this elaborate and comprehensive work 
has now reached so many editions, is enough to remove all doubt or question relative to its 
pretensions as an authentic and accurate record. For upwards of a quarter of a century it 
has served the purpose of a complete guide book and reference to the origin, names, his- 
tory, titles, arms, mottoes, &c., of the aristocracy of the kingdom ; and the increasing patron- 
age it receives may be regarded as a reward due to its intrinsic merits no less than as a 
testimony of the public confidenc&*' — Herald, 

**A8 a work of contemporaneous history, this volume is of great value— the materials 
having been derived from the most authentic sources, and, in the majority of cases, emanat- 
ing from the noble families themselves. It contains all the needful information respecting 
the nobility of the empire, and is indeed the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cratic element of our society at the present day." — PotL 

** This work should form a portion of every gentleman's library. At all times the infbr- 
mation which it contains, derived from ofScial sources exclusively at the command of the 
author, is of importance to most classes of the commimity ; to the antiquary it must be 
invaluable, for implicit reliance may be placed in its conteata.'^— -Globe. 

^^When any book has run through so many editions, its reputation is so indelibly 
stamped, that it requires neither criticism nor praise. It is bat just, however, to sayt 
that * Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage ' is the most el^^t and accurate, and the best of its 
class. The chief point of excellence attaching to this Peerage consists neither in its 
c3^;ance of type nor its completeness of illustration, but in its authenticity, which is insured 
by the letter-press being always kept standing, and by immediate alteration being made 
whenever any change takes place, either by death or otherwise, amongst the nobility of the 
United Kingdom. The work has obtained the special patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Migesty, which patronage has never been better or more worthily bestowed."— J/ifwer^er. 

*** Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage' has become, as it were, an * institution* of this 
country; in other words, it is indispensable, and cannot be done without, by anypoiBon 
having business in the great world. The authenticity of this valuable work, as r^;ards 
the several topics to which it refers, has never been exceeded, and, consequently, it must be 
received as one of the most important contributions to social and domestic history extant 
As a book of reference — ^indispensable in most cases, useful in all— it should be in the hands 
of every one having connections in, or transactions with, the aristocracy."— 0&ter«er. 

** A work that has reached so many editions may certainly be regarded as too firmly 
established in public estimation to stand in need of our good word. Tet it is only Justice 
to point out, that as the editors receive their &cts firom the nobility, the work is of 
necessity the Peerage. Other books on the same subject are donbtto' s nsefhl in Ihdr way, 
but if we want the very latest information, we must turn to Lodge, and we sbiul not bo 
disappointed. When we add that the arms of every peer are accurately engraved, and that 
the printing and getting up of the volume are all that can be desired, we have said enough 
to induce all who have occasion to consult a Peerage to resort to this, the standard work 
on the subject"— 6'totfeman'« Maff, 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



PECULIAE. A TALE OF THE GREAT 

TEANSITION. Edited by Whliam Howttt. 3 vols. 

WILDFIRE. By Wai^teb Thornbubt. 3 vols. 

** An excellent tale, imbued with the strongest interest In structure and ezecuticm 
it leaves nothing to be desired, whilst the rapid flow of incident, the multitude of 
critical positions and hair-breadth escapes, and the admirable delineation of chHracter 
'Which mark its pages will satisfy the reader most exigeant of excitement, and give 
pleasure to the most criticaL**— 2>atfy Netps, 

DR. JACOB. By the Author of "John and I." 3 v. 
RATHLYNN. By the Author of "The Saxon in 

Ireland." 3 vols. (In March, 1864.) 

Mr STEPFATHER'S HOME. By Ladt Blake. 

3 vols. (Just ready.) 

A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
" An admirable noveL It is superior to any of the author's former producUong in 
interest, construction and styl&" — PosL 
" It will fiucinate the attention of the reader to the very end" — J<^m ButL 

BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. By Amelia B. Edwards. 

"If Miss Edwards goes on writing such stories as * Barbara's History,' she will on 
some brij|;ht day of a lucky season wake up and find herself famous. fiCiss Edwards 
has qualities su{ erior to mere literary facilty ; she has himiour, insight into character 
and an extensive knowledge of books. We give her full credit for having written a 
thoroughly-readable and deeply-interesting noyd.^'—Atiieneeum, 

ELLA NORMAN; OR, A WOMAN'S PERILS. 

By Elizabeth A. Muebat. Dedicated to the Duchess op Athole. 

3 vols. 
" A clever and genuine book." — Examiner. " One of the most interesting novels we 
bave read for a long time." — Reader, 

FOE EVEE. By A Clergyman. 3 vols. 

" * For Ever ' is the work of an inventive and telling writer. It has many beauties 
The pictures of life in the rectory at Moorcombe are highly natural." — Post, 

QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, Author of 

" Nathalie," " Adele," &c. Second Edition. 3 yoIs. 
" * Queen Mab * is a good and interesting noveL It has a strong, well-complicsted 
plot * Queen Mab,' as she is called, is charming. The book is well worth reading ; it it 
well written, and the interest is sustained to the last page." — AthenoBum. 

THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W.G.Wills. 3 v. 

'The absorbing interest of the story will make this tale deservedly popular." — Spectator. 

THE BROWNS AND THE SMITHS. By the 

Author of "Anne Dysart," &c. 2 vols. 
"This story is both pleasant and interesting." — Post, 

MAEY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily Ponsonby. 

" The best-written and most interesting of the author's works." — Pott. 

LIVE IT DOWN. By J. C. Jeaffbbson, Third 

Edition. Revised. 3 vols. 

HEART AND CROSS. By the Author of "Mar- 

garet Maitland." 1 vol. 



